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EDITORIAL DISCUSSION 








Readjustment Continuing: 

A gradual but steady improvement in 
business conditions continues. A rapid 
movement that might develop inflation is 
not wanted. The steadier and quieter re- 
covery is better in every respect and that 
is what is taking place. 

In some lines there is a good deal re- 
maining to be done to secure readjust- 
ment to whatever is finally to be the nor- 
mal condition of production and com- 
merce. Freight rates that became effec- 
tive on July 1, are at a level that give 
business a better chance and also give 
safety to the carriers until it is possible 
to establish fair rates on a basis of normal 
employment of transportation facilities. 
The problem of wage rates for railway 
employees is now before the court of pub- 
lic opinion as a result of the strike action 
of the shop employees and their rejection 
of the decision of the Railway Labor 
Board. An interesting coincidence with 
this action is reported in the June letter 
of our Australian correspondent in this 
Over there the Arbitration Court 
has ruled for a reduction of wages paid 


issue. 


to sheep shearer and shed hands, evident- 
ly the first case in which a ruling has been 
unfavorable to the workers and the union 
heads wish to abolish the court. In like 
manner some of American labor leaders 
Supreme 
Court when decisions do not suit. This 
railway labor situation which has threat- 
ened trouble since the surrender of Con- 
gress in 1917 now seems to be advancing 
toward a fair settlement without very 
serious interruption in transportation ser- 


demand changes even in the 


vice. 

Liquidation of breeding live stock has 
been checked. Re-stocking has not be- 
gun, but with the War Finance Corpora- 
tion in a position to take on new busi- 
ness through another year, the financial 
condition will be such as to permit pro- 


ducers to plan on rebuilding their flocks 
and herds while reducing indebtedness. 
Congress is studying six bills designed to 
create better permanent facilities for 
financing agriculture. Appropriate ac- 
tion by the December session seems to be 
assured and speedier action is not to be 
desired under the circumstances. Those 
who rail at the slowness of our legislators 
seldom appreciate the dangers that have 
been averted and the improvements 
that have been made in legislation un- 
der consideration as a result of deliber- 
ate procedure. 


Wool Pools: 

Selling wool by the pooling method 
has the endorsement and support of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. The pooling idea is not a new 
one. It has been utilized intermittent- 
ly in some sections and persistently 
and successfully in others. It has never 
had the sympathy of the wool buying 
fraternity as a whole for the very good 
and apparent reason that when com- 
petitive bidding is secured, the buyer 
pays more and the growers receive 
more than under a system of isolated 
and individual contracts in which the 
grower is seldom as well informed or 
qualified to sell as the buyer is to buy. 

The pool idea has this year elicited 
new interest and support from wool 
growers in several sections, notably in 
Wyoming and in Idaho. This may be 
a result of the example of the famous 
Jericho pool, the members of which 
have stuck together in remarkable 
fashion and to good advantage. Some 
of the gains made this season by sell- 
ing in pools are in reality a result of 
delay, rather than of pooling itself. 
This fact, however, really argues for 
the co-operative idea because the as- 
sembling of large amounts of wool to 
be sold under expert direction secures 
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the best judgment as to time and man- 
ner of selling. Early sales, or those 
made when the rush is on seldom, if 
ever, bring the best prices. 


Mark Twain’s Cat: 


The season of 1920 offers the only 
exception that is cited in favor of early 
selling or of contracting. The fact is 
that buyers were not contracting that 
year because the conditions did not 
suggest the safety of procedure. They 
did buy shorn wools at much above 
subsequent prices, but error under such 
conditions as then existed is no reflec- 
tion upon the astuteness or judgment 
of any wool merchant. 
the teachings of the year 1920, the 
grower is likely to make the same mis- 
take as was made by Mark Twain’s 
cat. This cat, when young, had been 
burned by a hot stove and ever after- 
ward studiously avoided all stoves re- 
gardless of whether they were hot or 
cold. 


The Why of Pools: 


The new interest in pooling wool is 
probably a cautious step on the part 
of those who realize the loss that is 
sustained by growers in competing 
with each other in attempts to dispose 
of clips that cannot be said to have 
been prepared for market, or that are 
in a condition to allow bidding by any 
but speculative traders or manufactur- 
ers using the widest variety of wools. 
The misfortunes of the forced consign- 
ments of 1920 have erroneously been 
assigned as grounds for a determined 
and complete hostility to any but the 
“sell at home” method. 


Subject to imperfections and crudi- 
ties as it undoubtedly is, the pooling 
method involves the first great and 
fundamental principle of reform or im- 
provement—joint action by growers in 
their own interests, or co-operation. 
If the expensive mistakes of the past 
have brought nothing more than a 
readiness to co-operate in making sales, 
the experience has not been amiss, pro- 
vided we do not continue to accumulate 
more experience of the same kind with- 
out taking new ground. 


The officers of these pools have a 


THE 


In regard to. 


greater responsibility and opportunity 
than they are likely fully to realize. 
Upon their actions and attitudes rests 
the determination of whether or not 
Western wool growers are going to 
hold together and establish a modern 
business-like method of performing the 
most important transaction of the wool 
growing business. The Wool Grower 
invites to its columns a full discussion 
of the aims and methods of the pools. 
Opponents of the plan are welcome to 
state their objections. Examples of 
good work by sales and organization 
committees will be welcome and critic- 
ism of wrong methods will not be re- 
jected. A full and frank round table 
discussion will be good for all. 


Distributing Lamb Shipments: 


In the discussion of commission 
charges, sheepmen ate in danger of 
overlooking the larger question of dis- 
tributing shipments. Most commission 
concerns have been reluctant to attack 
the principal problem. They realize 
that it is a difficult one, that it in- 
volves risk of loss of a few customers 
and that it is practical only for those 
concerns having branches at the vari- 
ous markets. This latter point appar- 
ently accounts for the aversion to the 
subject manifested by officials of live- 
stock exchanges. The smaller mem- 
bers do not favor distribution. The 
furore over charges has served to pre- 
vent adequate consideration by grow- 
ers of the matter of distribution. 

The big objective of distribution is 
not to obtain an extra price by arrival 
at a market having a short supply, al- 
though packers sometimes do pay ex- 
tra on a short run in order to secure 
the numbers of stock necessary to oc- 
cupy employees and The 
main thing is to prevent over supplies 


facilities. 


at any market, and consequent demor- 
alization at all points. If Chicago is 
overstocked the price falls. Omaha 
and Kansas City cannot continue a 


materially higher price because their 
dressed product must sell in competi- 
tion with that of Chicago. Their prices 
come down too, but if a part of Chi- 
cago’s receipts had gone to Omaha, 
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Kansas City or elsewhere, no declig, 
would have occurred. 

The commission house is the op) 
agency that can make the proper dj. 
tribution of shipments. In the case ¢ 
lambs the service has been advocate; 
and actually performed only by th 
Wool Growers Commission Company 
If others favor it or have ever attempt. 
ed it, they have given no publicity 
the fact. The commission is the sane 
in any case. Shippers have preference 
for particular markets and any mishap 
resulting from their being directed 
elsewhere might mean dissatisfaction 
If there is an unnecessary drop in the 
market, the loss is borne by the ship. 
per. He is the one that wants distr. 
bution. Let him be the distributor, 

If shippers were limited in numbers 
sheep and lambs could be spread out 
in a way that would render prices much 
more stable. Proposal to assign speci- 
fic days and markets to states or sec- 
tions has been made with the idea 
that shippers co-operate with each 
other. The only co-operation that wil 
do the work is that between the pro- 
ducers and the commission houses. 

Let each commission man state his 
position and policy with regard to dis- 
tribution. Let each one say whether 
his interest and concern begin ané 
end at his own pens, or whether he 
has the courage of broader views ani 
action and will co-operate with his 


shippers to help stabilize markets for f 


the good of the producers, the buyers 
and the selling agents as well. 





THE FRONT COVER 
ILLUSTRATIONS 





The illustrations appearing on the 
front cover of this represeit 
range rams to be offered at the coming 
National Ram Sale from flocks at Mt 
Pleasant, Utah. The upper picture 
shows a draft from the offerings of Mr. 


issue 





John K. Madsen; the middle, a grou? 
from the entries of Mr. W. D. Cant 
land; and the lower one, a band 
rams coming from the flock of Jolit 
H. Seely and Sons Co. 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Propaganda Against Wool Tariff 
Conducted By Clothing Trade 


Extreme and doubtful methods are 
being used by the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers to defeat the wool 
schedules in the tariff bill now under 
consideration by the United States 
Senate. 

Early in June a statement was is- 
sued by the executive director of the 
retailers’ organization to the effect that 
aduty of 33 cents per pound of scoured 
content of wool would result in an 
increase of from $3 to $5 on a man’s 
ready made suit of clothes. Coupled 
with this mis-statement was the sug- 
gestion that those who thought the 
proposed rates too high should write 
their Senators and Congressmen. 


The motion picture films have also 
been used for dissemination of false 
statements regarding the consumer’s 
interest in the wool tariff. The Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association has 
combatted this propaganda in state- 
ments circulated through news distri- 
buting agencies. The statement of the 
retailers together with others circulated 
by the wool growers’ organization, and 
messages and letters, are reproduced 
below: 


FROM THE DAILY NEWS RECORD OF 
JUNE 8 





Higher Clothing Prices Under 
Tariff, Retailers Say © 


Pending 





_ The National Association of Retail Cloth- 
lers has just sent to its members a bulletin 
outlining its conception of the probable ef- 
fect of the wool schedules in the Fordney 
Tariff, namely, that clothing prices will more 
than likely be materially advanced if the 
Proposed rates are adopted. The bulletin 
emphasizes the statement that the associa- 
tion disavows any intention of entering into 
& political discussion, but expresses the be- 
lief that it would be good judgment to have 
the country’s retail clothiers advise the pub- 
lic of the probable effect of the proposed 
rates on clothing prices, 

The likelihood of advances, the bulletin 
Says, would seem to be borne out by the 
fact that merely in anticipation of the new 
rates, woolen prices within the past sixty 
ae have advanced 20 to 90 cents per 
The general impression, says the bul- 
letin, seems to be that the new rates would 
ia retail prices from $3 to $5 on a 


One manufacturer has stated, the associa- 
tion’s. bulletin states, that the American 
Woolen Company’s advances would already 
mean $5 increase on overcoats, and that fur- 
ther advances, when they go into effect, 
would mean an advance of about $7.50 on 
overcoats, according to the weight of cloth. 


The suggestion is made that retailers 
who consider the proposed rates too high 
should wire in protest to Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 


_ 


PRESS STATEMENT OF NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
ISSUED JUNE 20, 1922 








Official Defends Wool Schedule—Secretary 
of Sheepmen’s Association Argues for 
33-cent Tariff—Clothiers’ Claim Duty 
Would Materially Increase Retail Prices 
Held Absurd. 





The position of the Western wool grow- 
ers on the wool schedules in the new tariff 
which will probably be presented to the Sen- 
ate for debate in a comparatively short time 
was stated yesterday by F. R. Marshall, sec- 
retary of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. After characterizing as absurd and 
unfair the charge circulated by the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers that the pro- 
posed duty of 33 cents a pound on the 
scoured wool would add as much as $5 to 
the retail price of a suit of clothes, Mr. 
Marshall declared: 

“As wool growers we can and do defend 
the proposed schedule of 33 cents a pound 
on imported wool as being in the interests 
of the general public. The growers have 
nothing to conceal, no jokers to make apol- 
ogies for. They can lay their cards on the 
table before the public and are glad to have 
the public voice its opinion on their posi- 
tion. 


Added Cost Little: 

“The charge that the proposed duty will 
add $5 to the retail cost of a suit of clothes 
is absurd. In the first place, the duty will 
apply to considerably less than half of the 
domestic consumption of clothing wools, for 
in 1921, 262,000,000 pounds were imported 
as compared with a domestic production of 
302,000,000 pounds. Furthermore, in prac- 
tice the price of domestic wool is never equal 
to the price of the foreign wools plus the 
fundamental duty. 

“Secondly, the average amount of grease 
wool in a suit of clothes is only eight pounds. 
Taking an average and fair general estimate 
of a 50 per cent shrinkage of the wool, 
the average suit of clothes contains only 
about four pounds of wool, which at the 
duty of 33 cents, would add an outside maxi- 
mum of $1.32 to the suit of clothes. The 
fairer figure which we are willing to admit, 
would be possibly as much as $1 a suit 
that might be added to the retail cost of a 
suit of clothes by the wool tariff. 


Would Stimulate Production: 
“As growers we justify this cost on the 
basis that the duty is necessary for a greater 
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home production of wool, for greater Amer- 
ican business, for military security in time 
of stress; for the general benefit of a whole- 
some wool business to the Western states, 
because only through wool growing can the 
vast ranges of the West be put to eco- 
nomic use. The duty means, further, that 
there can be maintained American wages 
and an American standard of living among 
a considerable proportion of the population 
of the wool growing states. 

“A settled fair tariff policy for wool 
over a period of years would make for the 
independence of this country from foreign 
supplies of wool, a commodity essential to 
the welfare of the nation. 

“It is our belief that these advantages 
which have been enumerated, and many 
others to which reference could be made, 
more than compensate the consumer for the 
extra dollar he may pay in the retail price 
of a good suit of clothes. 

“The clothiers cannot make this added 
dollar of legitimate cost of a raw material 
the basis of $4 in additional profits. 

“The clothiers in their opposition to the 
wool schedule, do not mention that the 
new tariff provides for duties on clothing and 
articles of apparel, wholly or in chief value 
of wool, amounting to from $2 per pound or 
40 per cent ad valorem to $4 per pound or 
55 per cent ad valorem. That schedule seems 
to suit them.” 


Mr. Chas, E. Wry. 

Executive Director, National Association 
of Retail Clothiers, 

Chicago, II. 

Dear Mr. Wry: 

I am sending you herewith a statement 
which appeared in this morning’s issue of 
the Salt Lake Tribune (June 20), and which 
I understand will be published in other pa- 
pers. I hope it may have come to your 
attention before this. In either case, I sug- 
gest and urge that you should make a public 
reply to the questions raised by my article, 
I have not yet received a copy of the bul- 
letin issued by your office, but in the press 
reports, I have noted you state that an in- 
crease of as much as $5 in the cost of a 
man’s suit of clothes would result from the 
levying of a 33-cent duty upon the clean con- 
tent of imported wools. 

Since it is the public that is chiefly in- 
terested in all these questions and that must 
make the final decisions, I think it alto- 
gether desirable that both the wool growers 
and the retail clothiers should give complete 
publicity to all their claims and statements 
The public will, of course, be interested in 
knowing how it comes to be that the maxi- 
mum amount of increase ($1.32) in the cost 
of material in a suit of clothes results in 
the addition of $5 to the retail price. 

Secretary National Wool Growers 
Association. 
June 19, 1922. 


Charles E. Wry, 

Secretary National Association Retail 

Clothiers, Brooks Bldg., 

423 West Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago, Ill. ° 
Please advise whether you have publish- 

ed or will publish ‘statement replying to 

my public request of which copy was sent 

you on June 19th. Public properly looks 

to national organizations candidly to pres- 
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ent full facts. Wool growers have nothing 
to conceal and defend wool schedules of 
pending bill as being in interest of entire 
American population. We object to your 
published statement that proposed duties 
justify increase of $5 in price of average 
ready-made suit. We ask you to modify this 
statement or publicly explain how trade is 
justified in using a possible one dollar of 
added costs to secure additional protits of 
four dollars. 
National Wool Growers Association. 
June 27, 1922. 





Secretary, Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Your telegram twenty-seventh forward- 
ed here. Pressure of other important busi- 
ness while in New York makes impossible 
proper preparation of reply to your letters 
and published article. Will have no hesi- 
tancy, however, in defending position we 
have taken Will answer you latter part next 
week. C. E. Wry. 

New York, June 30, 1922. 





PRESS STATEMENT ISSUED BY WNA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION, JULY 3, 1922 


Clothing Dealers Attempt to Deceive Public 
—Conceal Intention to Use Tariff to 
Inflate Profits. 


Not five dollars, but one dollar, is the 
maximum possible increase in the price of 
men’s suits as a result of the pending tariff 
bill, is the statement of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 


In its efforts to defeat the wool sched- 
ules of the tariff bill, the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers has been giving 
wide publicity to the claim that $5 would 
be added to the retail price of men’s suits 
as a result of the collection of the 33-cent 
duty upon each pound of scoured content of 
wool imported as is proposed under the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. 

Following the publication of this state- 
ment by the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers, the Wool Growers representatives 
urged and insisted that the statement be 
either modified or explained. It was pointed 
out in the growers’ statement that $1 was 
the maximum, legitimate increase in the 
price of any suit as the result of the pro- 
posed duty on wool. It was also charged 
that the additional $4 claimed by the retail- 
ers’ representatives would go entirely to 
the profit accounts of retailers and clothing 
manufacturers. The refusal of the retailers 
to make this admission, or otherwise to 
defend their statement shows the position 
of the growers to be correct. The trade 
is willing to use the $1 of additional costs 
as a basis of securing $4 added profits but 
naturally is not inclined to give the public 
the full facts. 

The statements issued by the officers 
of the retailers’ association make no men- 
tion of the fact that the tariff bill places 
a duty of from 40 to 55 per cent on wear- 
ing apparel in addition to the amount levied 
as an equivalent to the duty that would 
be placed upon the wool contained in im- 
ported garments. The retailers are there- 
by placing themselves in a position of at- 
tempting to maintain a maximum rate of 
protection for their own industry and plac- 
ing the producers of material upon a free- 
trade basis. 


THE 





CONGRESSIONAL REPORT UPON 
CLOTHING COSTS 


A preliminary summary of results of 
its investigation of the clothing industry 
has recently been made public by the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry. It shows that on the average re- 
tailers of men’s suits have held 6.1 cents 
of the buyer’s dollar as a profit during the 
past nine years. 

Profits expressed in terms of percent- 
age of the sale price or in fractions of the 
consumer’s dollar do not appear so large 
as when computed on the basis of cost to 
the retailer. For instance: The report 
shows that in 1913, 9.6 per cent of the 
store price was profit to the store. This 
was 14.2 per cent of what the suit cost the 
retailer. Likewise, when 22.7 per cent of 
what the consumer paid went to defray 
the retailer’s expenses, that was 33.5 per 
cent of the cost price. The retail price, 
out of which the retailer paid all expense 
in 1913 and pocketed 9.6 cents from each 
dollar taken in, was, according to the fig- 
ures of the report, 47.7 per cent higher 
than the cost price. These facts are sig- 
nificant because this report has already 
been seized upon by defendants of the 
large number of uneconomical and un- 
necessary retailers to show that there is 
nothing wrong with prices. But even if 


the average profit is defensible, what of: 


those who exact profits above the aver- 
age? And what of those whose expense 
is above the average? Should the con- 
sumer and the producer of material be 
content to continue to support them? 

From the fragmentary figures made 
available by the commission the Wool 
Grower has arranged the folowing items 
to show the destination of a consumer’s 
dollar spent for men’s ready made suits 
of clothing, in 1913 and 1921: 
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PEEP 


SUMMER MEETINGS 


: The Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association will hold its annual 


convention at Sherdian, Wyo- 
-> ming, on August 2, 3, 4. Few set 
speeches are scheduled. The 


greater part of the time will be 
— devoted to discussion, principally 
methods for the more orderly 
marketing of wool. . 


The American National Live 
Stock Association will hold its 
mid-year meeting at Denver, 
Colorado, August 25th and 26th. 











‘The commission states that the aver- 
age profit to the retailer of men’s ready 
made suits, during the last nine years is 
6.1 per cent of the selling price. The 
clothing manufacturer, the weaver, spin- 
ner and wool dealer had their profits out 
of what the retailer paid. 

The Wool Grower has never accused 
anyone of profiteering. Six per cent on 
a turn over of capital is too much if that 
capital is turned over more than twice in 
a year. But what hurts the public most 
is the adding of from 30 to 40 per cent 
of the wholesale cost for expense of han¢- 
ling in the retail stores. And this the pub 
lic can cure if it wants to. It can cure 
it by buying in fewer and larger stores, 
by knowing more about cloth and about 
tailoring and going to the trouble of find 
ing where best value is to be had before 
purchasing. 

The complete report to be published 
later will deal with costs and profits of 
the clothing factory, the weaver, and eacli 
function on the line from the sheep to the 
consumer. 


Cents from the consumer’s dollar going for purposes shown. 


Cost of Cloth 





Trimmings ... 





Cost of Manufacturing 





To Clothing Manufacturer for Operating 
Overhead and Selling 





Clothing Manufacturer’s Profit 





Retailer’s Expense 





Retailer’s Profit 





Increase of Retail Price over CoOSt.u. css 


Relation of Retailer’s Net Profit to Cost... 
Relation of Retailer’s Expense to CoSt.unmnencnu35.5 percent 37.8 percent 37.1 per cent 





1920 1921 
18 21.4 18.2 
12.1 9.4 10. 
19.8 19.9 23.3 
12.8 15.2 15.1 
5 4.1 1.5 
22.7 26.4 30.6 
9.6 3.6 £3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


u.47.7 percent 42.8percent 59 percent 
14.2 percent 5 percent 1.9 percent 
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THE PRODUCER’S INTEREST IN 
DISTRIBUTION 





- With expansion of business and ideas 
of business, there has also come a 
realization of the mutual interest and 
interdependence of producers, distri- 
butors and consumers. From producer 
to consumer, minimum expense must 
ever be the aim of the occupants of 
the end-men positions. The interests 
in between are sure of adequate return 
for their services because they set the 
price paid by the consumers and large- 
ly determine what the producers get, 
and yet progressive middlemen recog- 
nize their own interest in limiting ex- 
pense and profit between producer and 


consumer. 


We are not now attempting to assert 
just how many and which middlemen 
are essential or which ones should be 
There 
isa lot of service to be given in get- 
ting meat and grain from the farm to 
the consumers’ tables in the form that 
consumers think they must have them. 
In wool there is an amount of labor 
involved between the sheep and the 
wardrobe that very many times ex- 
ceeds the producing cost of the ori- 
ginal material. As a manufacturing 
Clothier recently said, “The compari- 
son of wool and clothing costs is much 
like comparing per pound prices of iron 
and automobiles.” 

There is wisdom in heeding popular 
phrases: “High cost of living” grew 
tiresome and became “cost of high liv- 
ing.” Now time has brought out the 
main essence of the problem and atten- 
tion properly is centered upon the 
“high cost of distribution.” In this, 
producers, consumers and distributors 
all have an interest and a duty to per- 
form. The costs that have intervened 
as a result of uneconomical methods 
of distribution cannot be continued in 
these days of experts and advisors in 
efficiency. If food and clothing dis- 
tribution were problems peculiar to a 
section or an industry, diagnosis would 


released to become producers. 
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have been made long ago and corro- 
borated or rejected in view of response 
to corresponding treatment, and new 
diagnoses and treatments would have 
followed until a cure was obtained. 


Distribution of general necessities is 
such a broad and such an old question 
that responsibility for its handling be- 
longs chiefly to public officials. Muni- 
cipal markets have been established in 
some of the more progressive towns 
and cities, but a comprehensive study 
of the nation-wide aspects of the ques- 
tion has not been made in the United 
States, nor have useful remedies been 
devised or prescribed. 


The Wool Grower has previously 
commented upon the belated prelimin- 
ary report of the Department of Agri- 
culture to which funds were voted in 
1918 for the purpose of studying the 
distribution of the dollar that the con- 
sumer pays for meat. The full report 
has not yet been published, nor has any 
statement been made as to when, if 
ever, it will appear. The general sum- 
mary given out a few months ago rep- 
resented that 18.86 cents of the. con- 
sumer’s dollar was necessary for in- 
tervening costs as an average for all 
classes of meats as sold in all types 
of stores in all sections of the United 
States. Of this amount the net profit 
to the retailer was 2.29 cents. The true 
meaning and significance of the report, 
if the method of study and reporting 
warrant the attaching of significance, 
must still await the fuller presentation. 


In the case of clothing, a similar sur- 
vey was begun late in 1921 and the 
preliminary report has appeared. It 
also is surprising, both for its prompt- 
ness and its showings.’ This report is 
from the Congressional Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, of which Con- 
gressman Sydney Anderson is the ca- 
pable chairman. It shows that in the 
case of ready made suits for men the 
retailer received as net profit in 1921, 
1.3 per cent of the selling price. His 
expense was 30.6 per’tert of the sale 
price. The: clothing ’factory* recaived 
as protit 1.5 cents out of the consum- 


er’s dollar, 15.1 cérits for overliead and , 


selling expense and 23.3 for labor.. Tre 
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manufacturers of cloth and trimmings 
received 18.2 and 10 cents respectively. 
The comparison of these figures with 
similar ones for 1913 appears on page 
18 of this issue. The report shows 
that on an average, retailers took six 
cents out of each consumer’s dollar for 
profit. We are not yet told how many 
times capital was turned over at this 
rate, nor are we told the rate of profit 
taken by larger and smaller retailers. 
It is stated, however, that in 1919, 
“heavy sales temporarily reduced the 
ratio of expense to sales, resulting in 
a lower cost of operation for each dol- 
lar’s worth of merchandise sold and a 
consequent increase in profit.” 


Too many retailers, each doing too 
little business, is apparently the main 
cause of the high cost of clothing as 
it also is in the case of meats. The 
retailers will not remedy that. Whether 
the government can or should is doubt- 
ful. The consumers can do it. Mr. 
Anderson has apparently come to the 
same conclusion as Professor Laughlin 
and Herbert Hoover reached some time 
ago,—that the consumers can get low- 
er prices by concentrating their buying 
with fewer and larger concerns, there- 
by cutting down selling expense. The 
advance press report of the commis- 
sion’s findings in relation to clothing 
says: 


“The report will emphasize the com- 
mission’s belief that the more consum- 
ers concentrate purchases in their com- 
munity, the lower will be the operating 
expense of local dealers, and that the 
consumers will be benefited thereby 
through the lower prices made pos- 
sible by lower selling.” 


Who could reasonably object to 
activity on the part of the proper gov- 
ernment bureaus in properly present- 
ing this remedy to the purchasing pub- 
lic? ‘The retailers to be eliminated 
might do so, but the other in-between 
men would not need to fear injury. The 
great mass of consumers would be 
helped and so would the producers. 
Has the government fulfilled its duty 
by merely pointing out the possibilities 
of intelligent and co-ordinated buy- 
ing? 


HIGH LAMBING PERCENTAGES 
IN WASHINGTON 





Mr. Archie Prior of North Yakima, 
Washington, writes the Wool Grower 
that 135 per cent of lambs was the return 
from 3,700 ewes that finished lambing in 
April. Another lot of 1,400 ewes that 
began lambing about the middle of Feb- 
ruary and were handled in temporary 
sheds, yielded 142 per cent of lambs. 

Mr. Prior has been invited to address 
the next annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association on the 
subject of how Washington sheep raisers 
obtain high lamb yields. 





WYOMING 





June in central Wyoming has been a 
splendid month, from the flockmast- 
-er’s standpoint, and feed on the range 
in central Wyoming is excellent. The 
grasshoppers, are getting 
very numerous and flockmasters are 
becoming apprehensive about fall feed. 

Owing to the stormy weather in May 
shearing has been greatly delayed and 
they are just now finishing in our part 
of the state. 

We hear a great many reports of a 
very light wool clip. This is quite nat- 
ural after a winter such as we had. 
All of the wools which the writer has 
examined have been lower in shrink- 
age than usual. The larger part of the 
wools in central Wyoming have al- 
ready been sold at prices ranging from 
25c to 40c. There is, however, a con- 
siderable amount of wool left in Doug- 
las and Casper. 

At the sealed bid wool sale in Casper 
on June 15th a number of wool buy- 
ers declined to bid and only a part 
of the wools were sold. The writer 
believes that this method of selling 
wool is the right one, but in order 
to make it thoroughly successful the 
sales committee should control the 
larger part of the wool ‘clip of the en- 
tire state. If these sales were con- 
ducted on a state basis, rather than on 
a county basis, both buyers and mills 


however, 
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would operate. Wool dealers, of 
course, are attempting to discourage 
the sales in every way possible. 

The next convention of the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association will 
be held in Sheridan on August 2, 3, 4, 
next. All set speeches will be practically 
eliminated and the time will be devoted to 
discussion of better marketing of wools. 
A large attendance is expected and they 
hope to devise some plan of a state-wide 
pool. 

J. B. Wilson. 





CENTRAL TEXAS 





Ranges in this part of Texas are in 
excellent condition, as we have been 
having fine showers all of this month 
(June). Sheep are in as good condi- 
tion as I have ever seen them. A big 
wool sale was held at Kerrville, June 
15th. While I have not learned the 
details, good long twelve months’ wool 
brought from 40 to 45 cents, and good 
eight months’ wool ranged from 35 to 
40 cents, which I consider very good. 

If the weather and range conditions 
continue as they are, and mutton and 
wool retain their present prices, sheep- 
men will be able, I believe, to get back 
on their feet again. 


Harper, Texas. H. M. Wendle. 





SHEEP LOSS IN THE NORTHWEST 





It is our opinion that the Northwest 
suffered one of the greatest losses in 
ewes and lambs last winter than has 
occurred for many years past. From 
authentic sources, we have reports 
which indicate that the lamb crop will 
not exceed 70 per cent. Some of our 
best sheepmen, who took the best of 
care of their sheep, only lambed 75 
per cent. 

Those bands which lambed early in 
the spring, which was really the tail 
end of a double-jointed winter, had an 
appalling loss. -The lambs which came 
lates. since the feed iniproved, and the 
weather became more moderate, have 
gatten by in good ‘shape- ve 
-- Due to financial conditions of the-past 
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three years, it has been necessary yf 
cash the entire lamb crop to redysfh 
indebtedness, and this has preventef 
replacing of old ewes with ewe lam} 
As a result, the ewe bands have beg 
growing older, so it was not surpris 
ing that this winter’s climatic cond. 
tions gave the bands a good culling 
and killed off most of the old ewe 
One central Oregon band of 2,100 ewe 
came out this spring with 1,100. Ty 
other bands of 1,000 each lost 600 ani 
400 respectively. Another band of 3, 
sheared 1,200 this spring. We feel 
that the reduction throughout the 
Northwest district, must be fully 2 
per cent. 

The easier financial situation this 
year is going to make it possible for 
many men to hold over fine wooled 
lambs and restock bands, and it is cer- 
tainly high time that this came about, 

R. A. W. 


NORTHEASTERN UTAH 








At last it can be safely said that 
things are looking up for the wodl 
grower. In the section around Heber, 
we had a rather depressing period 0 
bad spring weather which had a tené- 
ency to pull down the physical cond: 
tion of the sheep. It was at first 
thought that tremendous losses woul 
result from the long period of stormy 
weather, but fortunately the shee) 
have come through in good shape it 
most cases. 
vailed through shearing and an wt 
usually good clip was secured. A gool 
part of the wool was sold early a 
prices ranging around 30 cents. A 
small pool of about fifteen thousanl 


fleeces held out for better prices anlp 


was sold on May 8 to Mr. I. C. Austit 
of the C. P. Nunn Wool Company @ 
Boston at 35 cents. We have a splet 
did lamb crop, and although feed 
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the lambing grounds was almost thirty 
days late, yet the warm weather # 
shooting up the grasses in fine shapt 
and it is thought that unusually good 
lamb crops will be had. 

George A. Fisher. 
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THE RELATION OF RECEIPTS AND PRICES 
ON THE CHICAGO SHEEP MARKET 


The General Trend of Monthly Receipts and Prices—A Survey of Records For Seventeen Years. 
By W. G. Kammlade, Associate Professor of Sheep Husbandry, University of Illinois 


Receipts of sheep and lambs at the 
Chicago market amounted to twelve 
thousand nine hundred head for every 
day on the calendar of 1921. As a mat- 
ter of fact, sheep and lambs arrive 
mainly on a few days each week and 
three to five times the number men- 
tioned are handled on many days. The 
1921 receipts at Chicago represent 19°6 
per cent of all the sheep and lambs re- 
ceived at 67 public stockyards during 
that year. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
bring to the attention of the sheepmen 
some facts which may aid them in mar- 
keting satisfactorily their product. It 
seems to the writer that it would be 
well for sheep raisers to keep in mind 
that the livestock marketing problem 
isa big problem and is not going to be 
solved in a fortnight. There are many 
angles to it and the factors which af- 
fect it in major or minor degree are 


indeed numerous. It is essential for 


everyone interested in sheep produc- 
tion to have all available information 
concerning the factors which influ- 
ence the price of his product; for if it 
is necessary to keep production costs 
down and to produce an article which 
finds ready sale, it is equally import- 
ant to market that article in the best 
Attentive study of the 
markets and more statistical informa- 





1905 1906 1907 1908 
ee 74.0 75.1 75.6 70.4 
February . 76.6 69.9 75.6 69.4 
March ..... 73.0 66.3 78.2 174.5 
aT 70.4 642 83.3 75.1 
May ...... 64.7 68.8 80.4 68.8 
June nn 61.1 69.9 74.5 59.5 
July 65.2 71.4 73.0 64.2 
August ...... « 220. F25 Ws. GES 
September .... - ae 40 14 G54 
October 73.0 71.9 70.4 56.9 
November oo. 71.4 71.4 62.6 460.6 
December ................ . 61 73.5 69.0 69.4 


tion are sorely needed. This study 
will lead to the accumulation of much 
information following which it will be 
possible to make decisions on the basis 
of facts. Such decisions should natur- 
ally lead to changes and improvements 
in marketing—distribution as well as 
selling. The united efforts of all pro- 
ducers, at least a large majority of 
them, will be necessary to develop a 
better system. 


A Study of Chicago Prices and Receipts 

While this paper offers no solution 
of the marketing difficulties it may 
serve to emphasize to our sheepmen 
that there are even now ways which 
they may use to improve the market- 
ing of. sheep and lambs. The facts 
presented in this article are the result 
of a study of the receipts of sheep 
and lambs and the price of aged lambs 
at Chicago from 1905 to 1921 inclusive. 
This does not include prices quoted 
for spring lambs. 


(Small numbers of early lambs are 
quoted separately at most markets in 
May and June. This study relates to 
the general run of stuff marketed as 
lambs, including all of the fed stuff 
marketed up to May and June.) 

In order to study the relationship 
which exists between supply and price 
the following plan was used. It was 
found, for example, that the average 
price for lambs at Chicago from 1905 
to 1921 was $9.66 per hundred pounds. 
To establish a base for comparisons 


this price ($9.66) was taken as 100. 
Relative prices were then computed on 
this basis. A relative price is simply 
the percentage which the price of any 
article is of the price of that article 
at any date or during any period se- 
lected as a base and known as 100. 
To illustrate: the average price of 
lambs at Chicago during January, 1905, 
was $7.15 or the price during that 
month was 74 per cent of the average 
price during the seventeen-year period. 
Perhaps a better way is to say that 
the January, 1905, price was 26 per 
cent below the seventeen-year aver- 
age. 

Receipts are computed similarly by 
using as 100 or a base, 396,000, the 
average monthly receipts of sheep and 
lambs at Chicago during the past sev- 
enteen years. Upon such a basis, sup- 
ply and prices at least approach a 
common plane from which to measure 
fluctuations. 


In Tables I and II are shown the 
variations in monthly average prices 
for lambs and in monthly receipts for 
sheep and lambs at Chicago for seven- 
teen years. These are not entirely 
comparable, for it is impossible to se- 
cure figures giving lamb receipts separ- 
ately from receipts of sheep, but as 
from 75 to 80 per cent of the sheep mar- 
keted are under one year of age,the fig- 
ures given are fairly similar. It is true 
too that the average prices for lambs 
are not true weighted averages. It 


TABLE I. 
RELATIVE PRICES BASED ON AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICE FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS, 1905-1921 INC. 
1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
76.1 86.0 64.2 67.3 88.5 81.8 87.0 106.6 143.4 178.1 168.2 201.9 112.8 
77.6 89.5 62.6 63.7 88.0 78.7 90.6 112.8 148.0 171.8 180.1 206.5 95.2 
79.2 97.3 68.1 75.6 89.0 79.2 98.9 114.9 147.5 181.7 197.2 194.6 96.8 
81.3 942 56.9 82.3 87.0 78.7 99.9 108.2 149.1 198.8 187.9 194.6 96.3 
85.4 87.0 60.6 86.0 76.6 83.9 104.6 111.3 174.9 186.3 168.2 180.1 114.9 
78.7 78.7 63.1 71.4 70.9 82.3 95.2 98.9 157.9 1744 145.4 147.5 113.9 
79.7 73.5 65.2 75.1 78.2 87.5 90.6 109.2 162.0 191.5 177.0 161.0 106.6 
76.1 69.4 65.7 73.5 76.6 84.4 92.1 111.3 160.5 181.2 173.4 136.6 99.9 
70.4 70.5 59.0 72.5 74.0 80.4 90.6 109.7 181.2 178.6 153.7 137.7 91.1 
67.3 68.8 59.5 69.9 73.0 78.7 90.6 105.1 1801 158.9 1655.3 127.8 88.5 
73.5 64.7 57.3 74.0 75.1 90.6 91.1 118.0 173.4 156.3 1501 121.1 92.7 
717.6 63.1 59.5 80.2 78.7 86.0 93.2 131.5 170.3 151.1 169.8 115.9 111.8 
price for seventeen years ($9.66). 





Figures given are the prices for each month in terms of percentage of the average 
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TABLE II 
RELATIVE RECEIPTS BASED ON MONTHLY RECEIPTS FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS, 1905-1921 INC. 

1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 49») 

JAMuary cmnnnn a 86.9 93.4 105.6 76.8 72.5 82.8 105.6 142.7 1136 122.5 97.2 843 77.3 73.0 1116 73.2 4933 
February .. — 768 85.1 79.3 71.2 631 6561 86.1 1078 891 115.7 51.8 77.3 71.2 63.6 69.4 71.7 9% 
March ...... - 874 94.7 689 664 77.8 56.8 80.6 98.5 83.8 1162 631 70.5 77.3 65.2 614 56.3 1095 
EN sasicesccigamidaa ~ 86.4 92.7 85.6 72.0 69.7 55.9 75.3 881 90.7 101.0 586 53.0 77.5 61.9 69.7 44.9 gj 
ae 91.2 91.7 65.7 69.4 563 65.4 94.7 813 89.6 866 538 71.2 50.0 598 684 57.1 93 
BD canta um 72.0 818 65.9 89.1 76.0 83.1 101.8 65.9 932 861 57.1 783 53.8 63.6 86.4 69.9 933 
JUDY eevnenceinnnnnne 84.6 84.6 83.6 85.6 91.7 112.1 1126 115.2 1081 94.7 69.9 75.3 58.1 85.9 115.7 94.2  @35 
OS geieneeaaae - 91.9 103.3 90.9 101.8 106.1 144.0 125.0 134.3 117.4 111.9 76.0 103.6 611 105.3 122.0 116.7 11) 
September .....— 153.0 117.9 112.1 136.4 134.8 173.2 164.9 166.2 2063 164.1 87.6 111.1 93.9 168.7 176.5 123.5 135) 
October eevnnnnennne 174.5 159.8 145.2 104.4 150.8 226.3 223.7 202.8 203.0 172.0 80.1 145.7 118.4 169.4 180.8 107.8 1969 
NOVEMbEr een 105.1 110.9 81.6 116.2, 119.7 163.9 154.3 164.1 157.1 684 93.9 1106 84.1 144.9 138.9 110.6 997 
December nun» 87.1 97.7 80.6 109.8 103.3 101.5 124.2 137.4 1389 1184 87.4 87.6 84.8 107.6 121.5 85.1 gry 


The figures show the receipts for each month as the percentage of the average monthly receipts (396,000) over a period of seven. 


teen years. 


seems to be impossible to secure such 
figures for any kind of live stock and 
while the given averages fail to meet 
mathematical requirements, they are, 
nevertheless, the only figures available 
and at least serve the purpose of show- 
ing the tendency of the market. Re- 
ceipts include, of course, those animals 
which are sent out as feeders and 
counted again when sent back fat. 
Feeders are thus “received” twice. 

Table I presents the results obtain- 
ed by calculating the relative price for 
lambs for each month from 1905 to 
1921, using $9.66, the average price dur- 
ing this time, as a base for comparisons. 
Thus the price for January, 1905, was 
74 per cent of $9.66 or $7.15. Febru- 
ary of the same year averaged 2.6 
points above January ; March one point 
below, etc. April, 1915, and August, 
1921, were just about average months 
as to price when compared with this 
base ; 1905 shows a range of 10.9 points 
between February and June, the high 
and low months. In 1906, there was 
a range of 10.9 points ; 1907, 24.3; 1908, 
19.7; 1909, 18.1; 1910, 34.2; 1911, 88; 
1912, 22.3; 1913, 18.1; 1914, 11.9; 1915, 
17.6; 1916, 32.6; 1917, 37.8; 1918, 47.7; 
1919, 51.8; 1920, 90.6, and in 1921, 26.4 
points. 


In Table II figures are given for re- 
ceipts. These are based on the varia- 
tions from the seventeen-year average 
monthly receipts of 396,000 head at 
Chicago. In 1905 there was a varia- 
tion from 72.0 to 174.5 or 102.5 points. 
During the years following, the range 
was as follows: 1906, 78.0 points ; 1907, 
79.5; 1908, 70.0; 1909, 94.5; 1910, 170.4; 
1911, 148.4; 1912, 136.9; 1913, 122.5; 
1914, 103.6; 1915, 45.4; 1916, 92.7; 1917, 
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68.4; 1918, 109.6; 1919, 119.4; 1920, 
78.6, and 1921, 68 points. While the 
variation here is very marked, it must 
be understood that the daily and week- 
ly fluctuations are greater than the 
monthly fluctuations in prices and re- 
ceipts. 


High and Low Months. 


Although January and February 
sometimes appear as low months, it is 
found upon closer study that these two 
months are usually higher than the 
November and December which pre- 
cede them. October, November, and 
December are frequently months of 
low prices and the new year starts by 
a recovery from this slump. Un- 
doubtedly the large receipts at this 
time are largely if not entirely respon- 
sible for this depression. It may be 
true, too, that the big supply of hogs 
and other animals at the same season 
exerts some influence on sheep and 
lamb values although this view is not 
held by at least one of the big packers. 
During the past seventeen years the 
average January prices were higher 
than the preceding September aver- 
ages, twelve years out of the seven- 
teen. A similar comparison shows 
January to be higher than the preced- 
ing October in thirteen years; than 
November fourteen years; than De- 
cember fifteen years. 


A shipper would have the best 
chance to get the highest price during 
February, March, April and May, for 
since 1905, February has averaged 
highest two years, March three years, 
April three years and May four years. 
This accounts for twelve years out of 
the seventeen. Other months which 


have averaged high are January, Av- 
gust, September, November and De. 
cember. During the same _ period 
prices have averaged low as follows: 
June four years, December four, 
October three, April two, January one, 
February one, March one, and Septem- 
ber one year. 

October has been the month of high- 
est receipts thirteen out of seventeen 
years. September was high three 
years, and January one year. 

How have the various months aver- 
aged when compared to the average for 
the entire seventeen-year period? The 
graph shows this for both receipts and 
prices. The calculations were made 
as follows: the average price per hur- 
dredweight for aged lambs for the sey- 
enteen months of January was found. 
This was $9.98. Comparing this with 
$9.66, the average for the entire period, 
it is found that January has a rela- 
tive price of 103.3 or 3.3 per cent above 
the average. Prices and receipts wert 
handled in the same way. The chartis 
therefore a composite of all the years 
and shows the general trend of the 
market at Chicago. 

In the last five years. the highest 
average prices have occurred respec 
tively in September, April, March, Feb- 
ruary and May. May was the lowest 
month for receipts in 1917, 1918, ané 
1919 although it was not the high price 
month in any of those years. 
due to the fact that at that time a 
year Chicago prices are largely influ 
enced by receipts of farm-raised spring 
lambs at Eastern seaboard markets. lt 
1920, March was the low month for re 


This is f 





ceipts and the third highest month fot 
prices. In 1921, receipts were lowest 
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in May and prices highest in the same 
months. 

As a general rule the year opens 
with prices above the average and re- 
ceipts below the average. Receipts de- 
crease during the succeeding four 
months while prices remain about 
steady for two months and then ad- 
vance. June brings a small increase in 
receipts. This increase continues un- 
til the high point is reached in October 
followed by sharp reductions in sup- 
plies for November and December. 
Prices drop abruptly in June. Most, if 
not all, aged lambs at that time are sold 
out of the fleece. This reduces the 
price. Also spring lambs are coming 
in and crowding the previous year’s 
crop out of the high priced class. 
Spring lambs sell considerably higher 
than aged lambs during late April, May 
and June. July lamb trade is on a new 
crop basis and price recovery occurs 
followed by a decrease to the low 
points in October and November. 


During the past seventeen years 43.4 
per cent of all the sheep and lambs re- 
ceived at Chicago were received in 25 
per cent of the year, the months of 
September, October, November and 
December. In 1919, 46.8 per cent were 
received in these four months and in 
1918 over 50 per cent. If August is in- 
cluded with the above months, for the 
entire period the receipts amount to 
526 per cent of the total. The per- 
centage received during January, Feb- 
tuary, March and April was 27.3 and 
for May, June, July and August, 29.3. 
In other words, as an average since 
195 through 1921 only 13.2 per cent 
more sheep and lambs were received 
during the first eight months than dur- 
ing the last four months of any one 
year. During this time the average 
price for lambs for the first four 
months was approximately $10.04; for 
the second four months, $9.74, and for 
the last four months, $9.24. 


Need for Distributing Supplies 
It seems from the figures presented 
in these tables that the supply of sheep 
and lambs has a very important effect 


on prices. The logical way to make 
supply work to the advantage of the 
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sheepman isto control it so that the 
number reaching market at any par- 
ticular time is just adequate to meet 
the demand. Any number in excess of 
this is certain to be to the advantage 
of the buyer. An increased supply may 
not cause a decrease in price as soon 
as the increase occurs, for there may 
be a sufficiently strong demand at the 
time which is capable of using all the 
animals received. Any large supply 
for a considerable length of time is 
reflected in lower prices unless other 
factors equalize the increased supply. 
Just how the supply can be controlled 
is another matter and a difficult one. 
That, however, does not lessen the need 
of a uniformity. 


QF MBOA TA, 
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Fluctuations in receipts are: more 
pronounced than fluctuations in price 
and there would undoubtedly be some 
fluctuations in prices even though re- 
ceipts were entirely uniform, for fac- 
tors other than supply apparently af- 
fect price. Nevertheless, the sheep- 
men of the entire country will improve 
their position greatly if they can feed 
their sheep and lambs onto the market 
at a fairly even rate throughout the 
year. If the general farmer who raises 
sheep, markets his lambs early, either 
as spring lambs before July 1 or short- 
ly after that time, he has the best 
chance of getting a good price. A more. 
gradual and uniform market-ward 
movement of lambs from the range 


Sos 


In the above graph 100 is the average monthly price and the average monthly 
receipts Guring seventeen years. The lowest month for receipts is May, with 73 per 


cent of the average monthly receipts. 


October has 159 per cent of the general average. 


The lowest price months are June with 97 and October with 94 per eent of the 
average price. 
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country should eliminate some of the 
autumn price decline. As a general 
rule the cornbelt lamb feeder who buys 
lambs in the fall months can expect a 
strong market for fat lambs during 
the early months of the new year. Ex- 
ceptions will occur but over a period of 
years it is safe practice to be guided by 
the general trend of the market. 


[The analysis of Chicago sheep market 
records presented by Professor Kammlade 
brings out two important suggestions for 
sheep raisers: (1) As many lambs as pos- 
sible should be marketed before June, and 
(2) something should be done to spread out 
the range run of October. 

The article relates only to Chicago but 
the effect of Chicago prices upon other mar- 
kets is well known. Improvement, particul- 
arly in reducing the October glut, can be 
secured by more reasonable distribution of 
shipments through a longer time and among 
the different markets. This can only be 
done by the aid of the selling commission 
houses. 

The Wool Grower invites discussion of 
this question. Suggestions and comments 
will be printed as received.] 





WASHINGTON-IDAHO RETAIL 
CLOTHIERS ASSOCIATION 
ENDORSES A NATIONAL 
TRUTH-IN-FABRIC 
BILL 


At a recent convention, the Wash- 
ington-Idaho Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers Association went on record as 
favoring a National Truth-in-Fabric 
bill. Mr. Stanley Coffin, of Yakima, 
Washington, presented the truth-in- 
fabric matter to the meeting and out- 
lined its merits. the discussion 
which followed, it was shown that ex- 
perience proves the public just as ready 
to buy garments on which the label 


In 


states the ingredients, as to purchase 
the unlabeled kind, which the retailer 
designates as Merino wool or virgin 
wool. 


It was also resolved by the conven- 
tion that the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers should be urged to see 
that all manufacturers of soft fabric 
garments guarantee their products to 
the retailer. 


THE 


WILLIAM G. MARKHAM 





William G. Markham, a_ widely 
known sheep breeder and prominent 
figure in the history of the National 
Wool Growers Association, died at his 
home in Avon, New York, on May 18, 
1922, at the age of 85. 

According to the records of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. Markham began active 
service in its behalf secretary in 
May, 1877. In that capacity he work- 
ed very earnestly 


as 


and loyally with 


other prominent sheepmen, in securing’ 


and maintaining protection through 
tariff legislation for the wool-growing 
industry until September, 1883, when 
In October, 
1895, however, he was again elected 
secretary and continued to 


that office until the removal 


he requested his release. 


serve in 
of the 
business headquarters of the associa- 
tion to the West in 1901. After that 
he served on the Board of Control of 
the National Wool Growers 
tion. 


Associa- 


From 1894 to 1897, he was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Association. 

As a sheep breeder, Mr. Markham is 
chiefly noted for his connection with 
the introduction to American breeders 
of the German type of Rambouillets 
from the flock of Baron Von Homeyer. 
In 1882, while visiting in Europe, Mr. 
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Markham was greatly impressed }y 
the Von 


Pomerania, and was presented with , 


Homeyer flock at Ranzip 
ram and two ewes, which he brought 
He kept a small flock 
of these sheep and about 1891 gave \, 
Thos. Wyckoff of Michigan a couple of 


to this country. 


rams. At the Columbian Exposition jy 
1893, Mr. Markham acted as agent fo, 
saron Von Homeyer in presenting his 
Rambouillets to the American sheep 
breeders. The impression made by the 
exhibition was profound, and although 
there had been previous importations 
of the French Rambouillets to Amer- 
ica, it was this exhibition that really 
introduced the Rambouillet 
raisers in this country. 


to sheep 
Through his 
connection with it, Mr. Markham will 
always hold a distinctive place in the 
history of the industry in the United 
States. 





ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC COAST 
JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS 


“For the purpose of promoting the 
general welfare of the Pacific Slope 
by providing capital for the develop- 
ment of its agricultural resources, 
creating a standard form of investment 
based upon farm mortgages and equal- 
rates of interest upon 
the Pacific Coast Joint Stock 
Land Banks of Los Angeles, Portland, 
San Francisco and Salt Lake City were 
organized and affiliated into an asso- 
ciation the latter part of May. 

The official title of the organization 
is Association of Pacific Coast Joint 
Stock Land Banks, with offices at 44 
California Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia: Mr. W. H. Joyce is president 
and H. Hise, secretary-treasurer. The 


izing farm 


loans,” 


member banks are as follows: 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank of 


Los Angeles, Merchants’ National Bank 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal. J. F. Sartor, 
president. 


Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Portland, First National Bank Building, 
Portland, Oregon. A. L. Mills, president. 

Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Salt Lake City, Newhouse Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Heber J. Grant, president. 

Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank of 
San Francisco, 464 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. John S. Drum, president. 


The chartering of these land banks 
is of interest to range sheepmen ™ 
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that while not specifically mentioning 
grazing lands, the law under which 
they are operated, according to advice 
received at the office of the National 
Wool Grower, is interpreted to apply 
to grazing lands when owners of such 
lands are also the owners of farm lands. 

The following general information 
has been sent out by the Association 


of Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land 
Banks: 
General Information 
First mortgage loans will be made on 


farm and ranch lands in amounts up to 
$40,000 to any one borrower for long terms 
of years and at low rates of interest, the 
present rate being 6 per cent. 

All mortgages must be made on the 
amortization plan, which means that the 
amount of the loan is paid off by equal 
semi-annual installments of a fixed amount, 
which includes interest and a _ sufficient 
amount of the principal so that at the end 
of the period for which the loan is made 
the entire debt, both principal and inter- 
est, will have been completely wiped out. 
For example, on a loan of $1,000 made for 
a period of 33 years at 6 per cent the 
payment of a semi-annual installment of $35 
will cover interest charges and completely 
liquidate the loan at the end of the period. 

Under this plan the borrower escapes the 
annoyance, expense and dangers always 
present under the old way of making mort- 
gage loans, for if the covenants of the mort- 
gage are observed and the installment pay- 
ments are promptly made when due, the 
question of renewals or possible foreclosure 
is eliminated. > 

No loan will be made without the assur- 
ance that all installment payments will be 
made as they become due and it will be 
assumed that these payments will be derived 
from the operation of the property mort- 
gaged. 

On account of the long term and the 
conditions under which such loans are made, 
the character, credit rating or the imme- 
diate necessities of the applicant cannot be 
regarded as the determining factors. The 
present and enduring value of the security 
must be the basis of every loan. 

The proceeds of a loan may be used for 
any agricultural development purposes, such 
as paying off mortgages on farm lands, im- 
provements on property, purchase of land, 
equipment, live stock or other purposes in 
the promotion of agriculture, but such loan 
proceeds cannot be used for the purposes of 
speculation in enterprises clearly outside of 
the realm of agriculture. 

All loans are made directly to the bor- 
rower and no commissions can be, charged 
against him by joint stock land banks or 
by any agent or representative. He must, 
however, bear the expense incident to the 
appraisal of his property and the determina- 
tion of title. This expense, however, will 
be relatively very small and will rarely ex- 
ceed one-half of 1 per cent of the amount 
of the loan. This is not a continuing charge 
made each year, but when paid is paid for- 
ever. 

The borrower is not required to purchase 
stock in any of these banks, to join any 
association, nor to incur any other obliga- 
tion whatsoever beyond that to the Joint 
Stock Land Bank from which his loan is 
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secured, and it is not required that he live 
on or personally operate the property mort- 
gaged. 

On approved farm and ranch property 
the bank will loan 50 per cent of the land 
value plus 20 per cent of the value of the 
insured ,improvements, such values to be 
determined by Federal appraisers and the 
Loan Committee of the bank, 

Each application must be accompanied 
by a fee of $20 as an evidence of good faith 
If the loan is not considered this fee will be 
returned to the applicant. If after appraisal 
is made the application is rejected, the fee 
will be retained to apply on the expense of 
the appraisal. If the loan is made the fee 
will be credited to the applicant as part 
payment of the loan expense. 

Applications may be made to the nearest 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank whose 
territory embraces the state in which the 
property is located. Inquiry made to the 
association will be promptly and cheerfully 
answered. 


OFFICERS OF PACKERS AND 
STOCK YARDS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


The organization of a staff to enforce 
the Packers and Stock Yards Act has 
been completed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the list of those who 
will conduct the work is as follows: 


Washington Personnel 

Chester Morrill, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary, in Charge. 

Stephen Bray, General Assistant. 

B. T. Hainer, Attorney. 

H. M. Gore, in Charge, Trade Practices 
Division. 

G. N. Dagger, in Charge, Rates, Charges 
and Registration Division. 

Arthur S. French, in Charge, Audits and 
Accounts Division. 

George T. Ash, Chief Clerk. 

Walter A. Williams, Live Stock Market 
Supervisor. 

Frank H. Sterling, Live Stock Market 
Assistant Supervisor. 

Earl S. Haines, Examiner. 


Field Offices—Supervisors and Assistants 

Atlanta, Ga., T. A.-Geddes, 528 Federal 
Building. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Frank R. Hedrick, 57 
Live Stock Exchange. 

Chicago, Ill., L. W. Krake, Administra- 
tion Building. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Fred M. Greenleaf, 9 
Live Stock Exchange. 

Denver, Colo., James Christensen, Divi- 
sion Supervisor, 215 Live Stock Exchange. 

Denver, Colo., C. D. Ashmore, 214 Live 
Stock Exchange. 

El Paso, Texas, John H. Ruff, 721 Caples 
Building. 

North Portland, Ore., S. 
106 Live Stock Exchange. 

San Francisco, Calif., C. H. Beauchamp, 
801 National Bank Building. 

Kansas City, Mo., F. W. Miller, Division 
Supervisor, 910 Live Stock Exchange. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dr. C. D. Boardman, 
Field Assistant, 910 Live Stock Exchange. 

Fort Worth, Texas, Vernon E. Foster, 
233 Live Stock Exchange. 


O. Pladness, 
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National Stock Yards, Ill., Michael Guil- 
laume, 58 Live Stock Exchange. 

National Stock Yards, Ill., Theodore J. 
Perrin, 58 Live Stock Exchange. 

Omaha, Neb., George E. Butin, 320 Live 
Stock Exchange. 

Sioux City, lowa, Charles S. Jones, 322 
Live Stock Exchange. 

South St. Paul, Minn., O. E. Dyson, 521 
Live Stock Exchange, 

Detroit, Mich., James F. Gibbons, Gar- 
vey Hotel, 6704 Dix Avenue. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Robert C. 
Live Stock Exchange. 

New York, N. Y., Frank J. Miller, 429 
West 14th Street. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Sterling M. Price, 315 
Live Stock Exchange. 


The supervisors in the field offices, 
as shown above for the various mar- 
kets, are the ones with whom should 
be lodged complaints or charges re- 


Ashby, 29 


garding stock yards’ and commission 


houses’ service and transactions. 





PASSING THE BUCK 


While on a recent trip through the 
Eastern wool manufacturing and retail 
districts, I was much amused at the 
efforts being made by retail clothiers 
to establish in the minds of the con- 
sumer the fact that the proposed duty 
of 33 cents a pound on scoured wool 
would add $5 to the price of a suit 
of clothes. Manv clothiers were using 
this “bunk” in their advertisements in 
the daily press. 

While in a moving picture theater, a 
movie was shown, which depicted the 
cost to the consumer of the proposed 
This is the rankest kind 
of misrepresentation, and it is to be 
hoped that wool growers everywhere 
will circulate the truth regarding this 
propaganda. 


As Mr. Marshall has shown in a 
recent article in the press, the amount 
of scoured wool in a suit of clothes 
cannot exceed four pounds to which the 
duty of 33 cents would add $1.32 to the 
cost of a suit. What the clothiers ap- 
pear to be doing is pyramiding profits 
on the tariff advance, which in our 
opinion is entirely unjustified. It is to 
be hoped that the consumers will 
eventually learn the truth in the mat- 
ter. R. A. W. 


— 


Sale 


wool tariff. 





Remember the Ram Dates, 


August 28-29-30. 
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Yearling Corriedale coming from Bureau of Animal Husbandry Entered by Wm. Millar, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
P 
4 —_—— 
. - 
P 
a RAMBOUILLETS Single Penof5 
Ki Stud Stud Stud Ram 
— es ” 5 a Consignor. Rams Rams Ewes Ram Cc 
u tu tu ange sr 
Consignor. Rams Rams Ewes tenes J. E. Magleby, Monroe, Utah ........ iy Chas. 
Baldwin Sheep Co., Madras, Ore..... 25 150 &- N. Merritt & Son, Woodland Calif. 2 By Knoll 
Wm. Briggs, Dixon, Calif. .......... 21 Wm. Millar, Mt. Pleasant, Utah..... 5 1 ‘| laid 
Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif. .... 5 50 J. M .Moran, Starbuck, Wash. ...... 5 1 200 *F Selw; 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Chas. Olsen, Ephraim, Utah ........ 5 1 | Thou 
MIRON o.oo oss civics veers nae 5 50 W. W. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah.... 4 hi I 
W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.. 5 1 50 15 Quealy Sheep Co., Cokeville, Wyo... 10 260) Walt 
Clark & Co., Castleford, Idaho...... 1 20 Rigby Ranch Co., Castlerock, Utah.. 1 Hy Univ 
J. F. Corbett, Bancroft, Idaho........ 25 150 John H. Seely & Sons Co., Mt. Pleas- | 
Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton, SUE, PUPIL: %5o vec Bin OOK eee SMe aie 10 25 10 
I bk Me a slanal te egies 1 100 University of California, Davis, Calif. i 
John Curran, Hagerman Idaho ...... 95 University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill..... 5 AJ 
Day Farms Co., Parowan, Utah...... 4 1 3 25 LE 
Gillett Sheep Co., Castleford, Idaho.. 2 2 25 HAMPSHIRES 
Grand Canyon Sheep Co., Flagstaff, , 
ee ey nr eee 100 J. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idaho ....... 5 3 
E. R. Hobbs, Castleford, Idaho...... A J. J. Craner, Corinne, Utah ......... ‘ 


King Bros. Co., Laramie Wyo........ 5 i 10 25 D. F. Detweiler, Filer, Idaho ........ wt A. 
A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho....... 100 W. B. Erekson, Murray, Utah ...... 1 | J 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.... 5 1 pr. 20 75 H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho..:.. 5 1 1 
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A Rambouillet offering from John H. Seely & Co. 
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Two Hampshire Stud Rams consigned by University of California 








= 


10 


= msm =& 


ye 


Single Penof5 


Stud Stud Stud Range 

Consignor. Rams Rams Ewes Rams 
Chas. Howland, Cambridge, Idaho.. 5 1 10 25 
Knollin Hansen Co., Pocatello, Idaho 25 100 
laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho 50 
Selway & Gardiner, Anaconda, Mont. 5 1 150 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, 

MS a rxcesice ceca weenie 3 50 
Walnut Hill Farm, Filer, Idaho ...... 5 1 25 
University of California, Davis, Calif. 2 

| COTSWOLDS 
A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho...... 25 
J. E. Magleby, Monroe, Utah........ 25 
LINCOLNS 
A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho ..... 25 
J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, On- 
Pee, COMREE F500 ceo Me wo o's ee 5 25 


ROMNEYS 
Single Penof5 


Stud Stud Stud Range 
Consignor. Rams Rams Ewes Rams 
Knollin-Hansen Co., Pocatello, Idaho. ~ i 
J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, On- 
TD, CRUREE ccc t ce stesvcceeet 10 1 
CORRIEDALES 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, 
WMDSE, TORS: sec dccinct sewers 3 


Corriedale Sheep Co., Hollister, Calif. 10 


King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. ...... 5 
PANAMAS 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. 25 
CROSS-BREDS 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, 
Dubois, Idaho 2... cveescsccees 3 
70 


John Curran, Hagerman, Idaho...... 
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Juné Record of Lamb and Sheep Markets 


CHICAGO 
b 


5 


4 

July usually develops a more or less 
chaotic condition in the live mutton 
market; this year it happened in June. 
Conditions at the end of May were fa- 
vorable for a break and violent fluctua- 
tions, as continuance of a “Fifteen-Cent” 
lamb trade was impossible, retail prices 
having been boosted to a prohibition fig- 
ure. When the slump came about the 
middle of June the market appeared to be 
on a well-greased set of skids. From 
the 15-cent basis lamb values slumped 
‘until 12 cents was the limit except on a 
few choice lots that went to city butchers 
and 12% cents stopped the pick of the 
crop. 





This break was avoidable, in fact it was 
directly attributable to disorderly mar- 
keting and, as usual, Jersey City was the 
principal culprit. Virginia lamb raisers 
grabbed at the high price prospect, flood- 
ed the Eastern market and gave New 
York butchers a seasonal opportunity for 
piracy. Simultaneously Tennessee and 
Kentucky lambs were dumped into the 
market regardless of results. East St. 
Louis was required to digest an exces- 
sive run of Missouri lambs and the mar- 
ket underpinning collapsed. Any impres- 
sion of sheep or lamb shortage, at. least 
at the moment, was effectively dispelled 
by the heavy June run at Eastern and 
Southern markets. Much of this run was 
ovine mediocrity and trash, but numbers 
always exert an adverse influence and in 
this instance quality was penalized in cus- 
tomary manner. 

The week ending June 17th developed 
a collapse, all killing grades of lambs 
breaking anywhere from $2 to $2.50 per 
hundredweight. Yearlings declined $1@ 
1.25 and mature sheep 50@75 cents. At 
the bottom of the slump it was a $12@ 
12.25 market on good to choice lambs, 
cull natives selling down to $6@7. The 
first two weeks of June dumped 425,000 
sheep and lambs, mostly the latter, into 
the ten principal Western markets, but 
this was not responsible for the break 
which was led by Jersey City and Ohio 


River markets. As a result of the slump 
supply was cut, recuperation being 
prompt as advances of $1@1.25 per hun- 
dredweight were scored before July. 
The decline on lambs from June 1, to 
June 7th, was $2.25@2.50 per hundred- 
weight; the net decline for the month, 
taking subsequent recovery into the 
reckoning was about $1 per hundred- 
weight, based on paper prices, but more 
if lighter sorting was considered. 


The First Week 


During the week ending June 10, ten 
principal markets received 210,000 head, 
following 180,000 the previous week. Un- 
der this liberal supply the market stood 
up well, only cull lambs showing marked 
weakness and they broke 50 cents per 
hundredweight. During that week spring 
lambs sold mainly at $14@14.50, with 
culls at $8@9. Shorn lamb trade was on 
an $11@12.75 basis, yearlings sold main- 
ly at $8@9.50, wethers $6.50@7.75, and 
ewes $5.50@6.75. (The trend of the mar- 
ket was downward, however, as killers 
were confident of a* heavy movement of 
Southern lambs. Feeders also sensed this 
by cleaning up a lot of belated dry fed 
stuff that contributed to the decline. The 
eastward movement of California lambs 
subsided just in time to evade the glut 
from Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
which literally snowed killers under. 
Heavy sheep and all kinds of low dress- 
ing stuff were severely penalized. Pack- 
ers paid up to $14.75 for good lambs, 
while cull ends sold from $8.50 down. 
Light shorn lambs made $12.75, but 
heavy weights of show quality, averaging 
110 pounds, had to take $11, and tailings 
of fed Texas stuff went at $7 or less. 
Light, fat ewes reached $7, but it was a 
$3@3.50 market for heavy weights, 
good wethers selling as low as $5 with a 
90-pound kind carrying a breaker end up 
to $7.75. Dry-fed lamb weight yearlings 
were in demand at $10@10.50, while me- 
dium and strong weight yearlings with a 
sprinkling: of twos had to take $8@8.50. 
Handy weight California grass yearl- 
ings sold up to $9.50. 


The Second Week 

The big crash arrived during the week 
ending June 17th when the ten market 
count was about 200,000 and Jersey City 
was inundated. Lambs broke $2@2.25 
and the rest of the list anywhere from 50 
cents to $1.25 per hundredweight. By 
the end of the week $12.50 was the limit 
on choice spring lambs, a desirable grade 
of natives going at $12. To aggravate a 
heavy run of Virginia, Tennessee and 
Kentucky lambs, St. Louis and Chicago 
were filled with natives in which the $7@ 
8 kinds showed up numerously. Most 
of the week the market was demoralized, 
killers sorting drastically. Thousands of 
throwout native lambs sold at $5@6.50 
per hundredweight and a decent grade 
could not beat $11. Dry-fed yearlings 
sold up to $11.25, but if showing weight, 
$10.25 stopped them, fed Texas yearl- 
ings going as low as $8.50. Heavy sheep 
could not get bids, desirable weighty 
ewes going as low as $2.50 and $6.50 
stopping the best handy weights. While 
some 80-pound Texas wethers were eligi- 
ble to $7.50 killers balked at paying more 
than $5 for heavy sheep. The whole mar- 
ket closed at the bottom of the break 
and at the lowest levels of the season, 
with Eastern dressed trade in similarly 
demoralized condition, 


The Third Week 

A logical result of the break was sharp 
supply contraction and _ substantial re- 
covery. The week ending June 24, pro- 
duced only 170,000 at the ten markets 
while Jersey City went on a bare basis. 
Killing grades advanced about 50 cents, 
Western lambs selling back to $13.25, a 
75-cent advance, although $13 stopped 
natives. Bulk of the spring lambs went 
over the scales at $12@13; yearlings at 
$9.50@11.15; wethers $5@7.50 and 
ewes $3@6.50. Dressed markets showed 
some recovery and the accumulation at 
the Atlantic seaboard was cleaned up, 
putting the market in somewhat better 
technical position. The moyement of 
Tennessee lambs. throygh the Nashville 
gateway subsided and there were indica- 
tions that a large percentage of the Ken- 
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tucky crop had been marketed. During 
the week $12@12.75 bought most of the 
native lambs, a common price for culls 
being $7. ‘The first Idaho lambs of the 
season reached Chicago that week to sell 
at $12.85@13. Good to choice handy- 
weight, dry-fed yearlings realized $11@ 
11.25, a medium grade of grassy natives 
and dry-fed Western _ yearlings 
$9@10. Texas fed wethers, carrying 
breaker ends were worth $7.50, other 
Texas stuff going at $5@6.50, with tail- 
ings at $4.50. Extreme weight wethers 
were quoted at $5, and $3 bought most of 
the fat heavy ewes, although mature mut- 
tons were scarce and prices 50 
higher than the previous week. Choice 
native ewes went for slaughter as high 


as $6.50. 


taking 


cents 


The Last Week 

The last week of the month developed 
a healthy trade although supply was lib- 
eral everywhere. Dressed trade showed 
marked improvement, stimulating compe- 
tition by small butchers, resulting in 50@ 
75 cent gains by lambs, while mature 
sheep were marked up about $1 per hun- 
dredweight. Native lambs constituted 
the bulk of the offering, few Idaho lambs 
reaching Chicago as they sold to better 
relative advantage around $13 at Omaha. 
Desirable native lambs realized $12.75@ 
13, city butchers paying $13.25. Cull 
lambs were on a $7@7.50 basis. Idaho 
lambs at $13.25 were not toppers, $13.50 
being quotable for the right kind, Choice 
light, dry-fed yearlings sold at $11.75, 
a good 83-pound variety making $11.25. 
Native grass yearlings were appraised 
from $11 down and Western 
would have brought that price. Good 
wethers were not available, but were 
nominal at $8@8.50, choice light ewes 
making $7 under competition from breed- 
ers who took everything suited to their 
purpose. Heavy and strong weight ewes 
worth $3@5 the previous 
marked up to $4@6.50. 

Early July found the whole market in 
robust condition with a healthy under- 
tone. J. E. Poole. 
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OMAHA 





Heavy receipts of sheep and lambs all 


through the month of June were a bear- 
ish factor and enabled buyers to again 
force lower values. Omly twice in the 
history of the Omaha market were re- 
ceipts for the month of June heavier than 
this year when a total of 141,000 ar- 
rived. The big end of the offering was 
Idaho lambs, the first week in the month 
bringing in the last of the Californias. 
Native lambs which had started to arrive 
in small lots during the final week of 
May gradually increased in numbers un- 
til at the end of June receipts were fairly 
liberal. 

Best quality lambs, which sold up to 
$15 on the first day of the month, sold 
as low as $12.25 at the end of the second 
week, the low time. The most of the 
month’s decline of $2@2.50 occurred dur- 
ing the second week when the tone of the 
trade was extremely dull with each ses- 
sion registering a sharp break in prices. 
Following this low point, values advanced 
sharply with the tone of the trade show- 
ing a marked degree of improvement 
which carried through to the end of the 
month with the market in good condition. 
at the close. During the last week prices 
for the best quality moved up to $13.25 
@13.50 at the high time. The final two 
sessions saw uneven declines which placed 
values of native and Western lambs on a 
par with best quality of each quoted at 
$12.75@13. 

The bulk of lambs offered were of good 
quality suitable for killer trade, with only 
a few lots arriving which were heavily 
sorted. Feeders consisted mostly of the 
sorts from the killer class, only occa- 
sional shipments being offered which 
were too thin for killer trade. Inquiry 
held good throughout the month and of- 
ferings generally found a ready sale with 
no sharp fluctuation in prices, but with 
values working gradually to a lower level 
in sympathy with declines in fat lambs. 
Closing prices show a decline of 75c@ 
$1 for the month with the best lots mov- 
ing at $11@11.25 and the less desirable 
kinds at $8.50@9. 

The month’s outgo totals 23,479 as 
compared with 15,496 for June of. last 
year and 28,262 for June, 1920. 

Fed yearlings, which were quoted last 
month and early this month as fed lambs, 
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arrived in good numbers during the first 
two weeks mostly from nearby feed lots. 
Occasional shipments arrived up to the 
end of the month, which practically emp- 
tied feed lots of this class. One of the 
big feeders sold the last of his supply to 
a local packer on the last day of the 
month at $11.40. Best quality early in 
the month was quoted at $12.75@13 
which indicates a decline for the month 
of $1.50@1.75. 

Sheep of all classes, although in light 
supply, have shown more marked fluc- 
tuations in prices than lambs, the market 
ruling extremely dull during the first 
half of the month with the low point 
reached at the end of the second week. 
Bulk of the offerings were small lots of 
ewes, but with several shipments of aged 
wethers. Buyers early in the month dis- 
criminated sharply against heavy ewes 
which sold down as low as $1.50@2. As 
was the case in the lamb division, how- 
ever, improvement was noted during the 
last half of the month with the market 
closing the month in healthy condition. 
Heavy ewes probably showed the most 
improvement, moving fairly readily at 
$4@5, with light ewes quoted at $5.50@ 
6.25. 

Current quotations are about as fol- 
lows : 


NE ID  nctitctinsSemmee $11.00@13.00 
Feeding lambs 2 c-ccc.-..- 9,00@11.50 
rm ys... 9.00@11.50 
UE WI saeicecinmsminniccon 6.09@ 8.50 
Fat ewes, light ...................... 5.50@ 6.25 
Fat ewes, Wavy. --cccccnmccccnnneee 3.50@ 5.00 
B. McC. 





KANSAS CITY. 





The downward tendency in the sheep 
market which started about the middle 
of May extended up to the middle of 
June. Since then, there has been a 
good rally, though full extent of the 
strength in the past week was not 
maintained. Part of the decline early 
this month was due to a difference in 
quality. The local market had only 
natives to draw from and most of those 
were only fair quality, none grading up 
to choice. On the close native lambs 
sold at $12 to $12.85. Some clipped 
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spring lambs brought$11.75, and cull 
lambs $6 to $7.50. A nominal quota- 
tion of $13 to $13.25 was placed on 
Western lambs. Such a quotation was 
in the absence of actual offerings to 
test values, but choice Western lambs 
on the local market usually sell 25 
cents above choice natives. Fat ewes 
are selling at $5.50 to $6, and fat weth- 
ers $6.25 to $7. At the lowest point 
of the month lambs were under $12 and 
ewes draggy at $5 down. 

The bulk of the native lambs have 
been marketed and buyers are await- 
ing the beginning of the movement 
from the Western ranges. If condi- 
tions that prevail now are continued 
through the range shipping season, 
Western lambs are going to meet an 
urgent demand. Such a large per cent 
of the thin lambs will move direct to 
feed lots that the fall receipts of all 
classes of sheep will be from 40 to 50 
per cent below normal. Killers are 
figuring that the available supply of 
fat lambs will be at least 25 per cent 
short. 

June developed a larger demand for 
breeding ewes than could be supplied. 
Virginia, Kentucky and other South- 
eastern states kept the market clear of 
yearling to three-year-old ewes, pay- 
ing $6.75 to $8. All offerings were 
native bred. The big corn belt states 
adjacent to this market bought prac- 
tically none as most orders were for 
Western bred ewes and that class was 
lacking. 

Arizona feeding lambs sold at $10 
to $10.50, native feeding lambs includ- 
ing “pewees” and “knot heads” $6 to 
$10. In other words feeders took most 
of the cull natives. The June run on 
the local market, short in quality, af- 
forded a very unsatisfactory test of 
what can be expected on good feeding 
lambs from the range country. 

Sheep receipts for the month were 
128,629, compared with 107,644 in June 
last year, and 10,000 to 15,000 short of 
the Junes of the two preceding years. 
More natives, and fewer Arizona and 
Texas sheep were offered than in the 
‘corresponding period last year. For 
the six months this year local receipts 
are’ 104,000 less than the first month 
last year. The principal decrease was 
in April and May. C. i. P. 
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Sheep trade was exceedingly light 
on the Denver market during the 
month of June. Receipts were little 
more than half the run of the same 
month in 1921 and the average quality 
of the few sheep and lambs received 
was very ordinary. Demand was stron. 
for good quality sheep and lambs, and 
prices paid at Denver were consider- 
ably higher than those prevailing at 
river markets. Good lambs sold at the 
beginning of the month at $13.50 to 
$14, and good ewes at $7 to $7.50. 
Thirty days later lambs were bringing 
$12.50 to $13 and ewes $4.50 to $5. 
Although these prices were consider- 
ably lower than those prevailing early 
in June, they were higher than quota- 
tions at the river markets for the same 
period. Some contracting of feeder 
lambs continues in the range country, 
and reports indicate rather a limited 
supply of feeders to come to market 
from the range country this fall. With 
a short run and a strong demand—the 
latter the result of abnormal profits in 
the feeding business the past season— 
an active trade is indicated. 

W. N. Fulton. 





A BEATEN PATH 





Close to 225,000 sheep and lambs 
from California arrived in Omaha and 
Chicago the latter part of April, May 
and early June. Practically none from 
the Coast state was offered at the 
other central markets.- This movement 
following a beaten path, as it did this 
year, caused the $1.50 to $2 price de- 
cline that occurred in May, and part of 
which could have been prevented had 
the California shipper distributed his 
surplus, for which he had no market 
at home, to five markets instead of 
sending all to two markets. Slaughter 
capacity for sheep in Kansas City, St. 
Louis and St. Joseph is nearly as great 
as the slaughter capacity in Omaha and 
Chicago. Ata period when Omaha and 
Chicago had the heaviest runs of Cali- 
fornia ovine stock the other markets 
had the lightest runs of the season. 
To distribute such runs evenly among 
five markets means no greater expense, 
no larger shrinkage and insures against 
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killers in any one locality getting mor 
of one class of stock ‘than they can 
use. Kansas City for instance, has 
eight first class big packing establish. 
ments and is the only market where 
each of the five big packers, Armour 
& Co., Cudahy Packing Co., Morris & 
Co., Swift & Co., and Wilson & (Co, 
has packing plants. To ignore such 
an outlet and congregate a heavy run, 
at two points and tax slaughter capac. 
ity, gives killers too great an advan- 
tage. 

Western live stock organizations and 
associations are making a plea to the 
Department of Agriculture for the Bu- 
reau of Markets and Crop Estimates to 
make a special survey of the move- 
ments of live stock to markets and 
from winter to summer quarters, and 
ranges back to winter quarters, the 
plea being that the Western grower 
needs this information to gauge his 
marketing as well as his herd and flock 
building. In the face of the recent 
California movement it is doubtful 
whether such surveys and figures 
would be worth while. Too many 
Western flockmasters, stick to the path 
they have traveled year in and year 
out. 

The Idaho movement of lambs will 
start this month and there is every 
indication that the route the Califor- 
nians took will be the path from Idaho. 

The sooner the flockmasters of the 
West learn the advantage of distribu- 
tion, for which there are five central 
markets available, he will be gleaning 
better returns. C. M. P. 





MAY CHANGE TEXAS 
MARKETING 





The success Texas flockmasters ob- 
tained this winter, by moving thin 
sheep and lambs to railroad feed yards 
near central markets and winter feed 
ing instead of holding and marketing 
as grass fat may change the future 
course in Texas marketing. Normally 
Texas flockmasters ship their sheep 
and lambs direct to market off :of 
grass, but between January 1 and May 
1, some 400,000 Southwest ovine stock 
were handled through railroad feed 
yards. Without doubt those who made 
money that way this year will try and 
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repeat the performance next winter. 
It will also make Texas shearing a 
fall, instead of spring, proposition. 





PREFERS COTTONSEED CAKE TO 
CORN FOR LAMBING 





I noticed in your April issue that you 
asked to hear from sheepmen who have 
fed corn and cottonseed cake during 
range lambing. I have had a little 
experience along this line, but had 
hoped to get the other fellow’s views 
through your columns rather than give 
mine. Judging from your last two 
numbers, however, the other fellow 
feels the same way about it. I think 
we should help each other by exchang- 
ing ideas and so I will give my humble 
opinion in the matter of corn and cake. 

I think that cake is by far the best 
feed for lambing. I do not hesitate 
to say that it is a better milk producer 
and being oily, it acts as a tonic and 
is therefore a good spring food. 


Corn may be a better feed for the 
early part of the winter, as it heats 
the blood and gives warmth to enable 
the sheep to endure the severe wea- 
ther. For this reason, I do not think 
it is good for the spring, as it has a 
tendency to slip the wool. This may 
also be true of cake, but I have not 
noticed it so much. I do not mean that 
it is necessary to have wool slip if 
you feed corn. Indeed, I am quite sure 
that I have received every cent the 
corn cost back in the wool alone. 

I think the feed that can be had in 
your own locality is the best feed to 
use, as shipping and hauling cut the 
profits on everything. In_ localities 
where lambs cannot be disposed of 
until they come out of the mountains, 
by the end of September, choice alfalfa 
hay will make the finest feed for lamb- 
ing and nothing else is required. 

This may not apply to localities 
where the lambs can be marketed 
when ready. Then it might pay to 
force them .with artificial feeds. 

Emigrant, Mont. i. mm. 





SUGGESTION FOR AVOIDING 
WASTE IN FEEDING COT- 
TONSEED CAKE 





For many years sheepmen have used 
in varying amounts cottonseed and lin- 
seed cake for feeding sheep. Under 
the present system of its preparation 
and feeding, there is a great deal of 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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The Outlook For Feeder Lambs and Old Ewes 


June probably developed the low 
spot for the year in live mutton values. 
That the break was wholly fortuituous 
was indicated by prompt recovery. It 
is the concensus of trade opinion that 
good to choice range lambs will com- 
mand anywhere from $13 to $14 per 
hundredweight and that it will be an 
$11.50@12.50 feeder market. 

Early July found the whole trade on 
a decidedly healthy basis. There has 
been a tendency to market premature- 
ly east of the Missouri River and as 
the native lamb crop is short it will 
disappear early, leaving the decks clear 
for Western lambs on which feeders 
will make lively competition. Southern 
lambs were in several weeks ahead of 
their usual schedule, for which a mild 
winter-was the principal factor. 

Up to July 1, few Western lambs had 
reported. Good prices held the bulk at 
Omaha where the best were eligible 
to $13. At Chicago the advance guard 
of that crop sold at a range of $12.50 
@13.25 on a market that was more or 
less demoralized. Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon reports are that loading 
will be on a free scale during the first 
half of July so that by this time the 
range season will have been effectively 
inaugurated. 

Toward the end of June mature sheep 
prices advanced sharply. This does 
not imply improved demand for heavy 
mutton, but paucity of supply as fat 
ewes had dropped to such low. levels 
as to be unable to pay their way to 
market. Still another factor was a ewe 
—buying furore in the country, conse- 
quent on a healthy wool market and a 
general determination to reinstate the 
farm flock. Any ewe capable of pro- 
ducing a lamb and shearing a fleece is 
now worth more in the country than 
at the market. 

Just what cornbelt feeders will do is 
a problem. Early in the season they 
paid $12 and $12.50 for thin California 
lambs, but on the June break in fat 
stuff the feeder market went off a dol- 
lar or more. Neither commission men 
nor bankers are encouraging invest- 


ment in $12 lambs, but it looks as 
though the country will buy freely 
around that figure as it is in ample 
funds, the result of a profitable cattle 
and hog crop. 


One fact not to be ignored in buying 
feeding lambs this year is that the 
available supply will not be sufficient 
to overstock the market next winter. 
On a $12 Chicago basis fat lambs at 
$15 next winter will pay out well un- 
less feed cost goes sky high, which 
is practical assurance of profit in the 
finishing operation. 

Just what proportion of the Western 
crop of feeding lambs will be absorbed 
by such feeding sections as Colorado, 
Nebraska and Idaho is the subject of 
speculation as they have first call on 
the crop. Colorado advices are that 
contracts are being made at $10.25@ 
10.50 at the loading point, which beats 
$12 at Chicago where few thin lambs 
have been available. Denver is decid- 
edly bullish on the prospect, traders 
on that market being of the opinion 
that $10.50 feeding lambs on the range 
will look cheap before the end of the 
season. 

Chicago commission houses are de- 
luged with inquiry from New York, 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana concerning 
the feed lamb prospect. Last year 
feeders in that territory refused to sit 
in at a bargain sale, a fact that was 
mainly responsible for the high winter 
market, as Eastern killers were forced 
to compete continuously at Chicago for 
a share of the crop. If the East could 
overdo the thing next winter some- 
thing of that nature would probably 
happen, but production will undoubt- 
edly run at least one lap behind con- 
sumption, in which event producers 
will have something to say about the 
value of their stuff. 

Every trade scout returning from the 
West reports urgent demand for feed- 
ing and breeding stock. Last season 
all the profit on production went into 
the pocket of the feeder; this time the 
breeder will “get his,” as he is con- 
fident of the security of his position 
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and has merely to stand pat and get 
anything within reason. 

‘How the accumulation of aged range 
ewes is to be disposed of is another 
matter. Under present conditions, it 
would be more profitable to pelt them 
on the range than consign to market. 
Cornbelt farmers will pay excessive 
prices for yearling ewes while ignoring 
the excellent proposition offered by the 
. aged ewe that under farm conditions 
could be made to raise one or two 
crops of lambs and shear considerable 
wool. The logical place for this salv- 
age is on the farm, but the average 
farmer cannot be made to see it that 
way. J. E. Poole. 


SENATE VOTES ON MEAT 
DUTIES 





ihe paragraphs relating to meat in the 
tariff bill now before Congress were vot- 
ed upon in the Senate on June 28th. The 
recommendations of the committee as 
shown below were adopted: 


Paragraph 701: Cattle, weighing less 
than 1,050 pounds each, 1% cent per pound; 
weighing 1,050 pounds each or more, 2 
cents per pound; fresh beef and veal, 3% 
cents per pound; tallaw, one-half of 1 cent 
per pound; oleo oil and oleo stearin, one 
cent per pound. 

Paragraph 702. Sheep and goats, $2 per 
head; fresh mutton and goat meat, 2% 
cents per pound; fresh lamb, 5 cents per 
pound. 

Paragraph 703. Swine, one-half cent per 
pound; fresh pork, three-fourths of 1 cent 
per pound; bacon, hams and shoulders and 
other pork prepared or preserved, 2 cents 
per pound; lard, 1 cent per pound; lard com- 
pounds and lard substitutes, 5 cents per 
pound. 

Paragraph 704. Reindeer meat, venison 
and other game (except birds) not specially 
provided for, 4 cents per pound. 

Paragraph 705. Extract of meat, includ- 
ing fiuid, 15 cents per pound. 

Paragraph 706. Meats, fresh, prepared or 
preserved, not specially provided for, 20 
per centum ad valorem. Provided, That no 
meats of any kind shall be imported into the 
United States unless the same is healthful, 
wholesome, and fit for human food, and con- 
tains no dye, chemical, preservative, or in- 
gredient which renders the same unhealthful, 
unwholesome, or unfit for human food, and 
unless the same also complies with the rules 
and regulations made by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and that, after entry into the Unit- 
ed States in compliance with said rules and 
regulations, said meats shall be deemed and 
treated as domestic meats within the mean- 
ing of and shall be subject to the provisions 
of the Act of June 30, 1906 (Thirty-fourth 
Statutes at Large, page 674), commonly 
called the “Meat Inspection Amendment,” 
and the Act of June 30th, 1906, (Thirty- 
fourth Statutes at Large, page 768), com- 
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monly called the “Food and Drugs Act,” and 
that the Secretary of Agriculture be and 
hereby is authorized to make rules and reg- 
ulations to carry out the purposes of this 
provision, and that in such rules and regula- 
tions the Secretary of Agriculture may pre- 
scribe the terms and conditions for the de 
struction of all such meats offered for en- 
try and refused admission into the United 
States unless the same be exported by the 
consignee within the time fixed therefor in 
such rules and regulations. 


The bill as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives differed from the Senate 
rates, having set the rate on live cattle at 
one cent per pound when less than two 
years old and 1% cents on older cattle ; 
fresh beef and veal were to pay a duty of 
2 cents; live sheep and goats were sche- 
duled to pay one cent per pound, fresh 
mutton 114 cents and fresh lamb 5 cents. 

The differences between the Senate 
and House rates will be adjusted by the 
joint conference committee following the 
passage of the bill by the Senate. 

The wool schedules are expected to 
come up for action about July 10th. 





WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION 
COMPANY TRANSFERS _ITS- 
BUSINESS AT DENVER, KAN- 

SAS CITY AND ST. 
JOSEPH 


Arrangements have been made by the 
Wool Growers Commission Company 
for handling by the Farmers Union Com- 
mission Company of the business hereto- 
fore conducted by the former at the Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph and Denver markets. 
The Farmers Union Commission Com- 
pany is managed on strictly co-operative 
lines and with its large clientele in the 
feeding districts is in a position to dis- 
pose of feeder lambs direct to country 
buyers, as was done with such noticeable 
success last season by the Wool Growers 
Commission Company. 

The packing concerns have always 
maintained a position of readiness to buy 
from any firm offering stock at the stock 
yards, and the stock yards companies 
have likewise given full recognition and 
fair treatment to co-operative or other 
concerns not holding memberships in the 
live stock exchanges. 

Mr. Knollin will continue supervision 
of the business of the Wool Growers 
Commission Company at Chicago and 
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Omaha with the assistance of Mr. C 
Shurte as salesman at the former point, 
Messrs. Ed Nolan and “Kid” Kyte wijj 
continue in charge of the business at th 
Omaha stock yards. 





GOAT MEAT RECEIVES OFFICIAL 
NAME 


Chevon, pronounced “shavon,” with 
the accent on the “a” and the “py” 
almost silent, was the name officially 
adopted by the Sheep and Goat Rais. 
‘ers’ Association of Texas on June 27th 
to designate goat meat. The name wa 
submitted by Mrs. E. W. Hardgrave of 
Sanderson, Texas, who gave as het 
reason for suggesting it, the fact that 
the word comes from the French word 
“chevre” which means goat. The terms 
mutton and beef are likewise of French 
origin. 

The contest in naming goat meat 
was conducted by the Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Magazine and the prize for 
the winner was a registered Angora 
goat, “Namer Boy” No. 715, presented 
by B. M. Halbert, prominent goat 
breeder of Texas. 

The sheep and goat raisers of Texas 
are seeking official recognition and 
use of the name “chevon” for goat 
meat by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, packers, live stock 
journals and all other concerns and 
organizations who have occasion to use 
the term. 








(Continued from page 31.) 
waste. The so-called cake comes if 
sacks, mostly in a dusty state and not 
at all in cakes of suitable size for feed- 
ing either sheep or cattle. This sack 
of dust and cake is taken and scattered 
around in a helter-skelter fashion fora 
flock of sheep. The sheep get what 
they can, but the greater portion of it, 
the dusty part, is wholly lost, simply 
because there is no substance to hold 
the particles together. To eliminate 


eens 





this waste, I offer the suggestion that 
after the oil has been extracted from 
the cotton or linseed at the mill, enough 
molasses to hold the cake particles to- 
gether can be mixed with the feed and 
it can then be pressed into sizes suit 
able for sheep and another size for cat- 
tle. By doing this, the full value ol 
the cake can be obtained. 
Sulphur, Wyo. John Robertson. 
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BOSTON QUOTATIONS ON TERRITORY 


Boston 
Scoured 
value 
Grade (average) 
Fine and Fine-Medium staple ....... $1.321%4 
Fine and Fine-Medium Clothing...... 1.12% 
Good French Combing (fine) ........ 1.20 
NORE WOUND: 6c acai dinans ecco sume ou 1.17% 
Three-eighths-blood staple .......... 92% 
Guarter-blood staple ........csscsce. 77% 


(1) Wools of this grade seldom have a shrinkage of less than 
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The Wool Sack 


GRADES OF WOOL FOR JULY 3rd. 


Equivalent prices for grease wools 
of different shrinkage rates as shown 


68 66 64 60 58 56 86-52 


42 45 A4AT% 53 (1) 

36 38 40 45 

38 40% .43 48 

37% 39% «.42 Ce eee ee 
ae 384% 40% .44 

(2) 324% .34 37 


60 per cent; in other 


words, seldom yield over 40 per cent of clean wool. 


(2) Wools of this and lower grades seldom shrink more than 60 per cent. 











THE WOOL SITUATION 


A general depression of wool values 
was reported at the last of June from 


By 
some this has been taken to mean that 


all sections having unsold wool. 


the advances of May and early June 
were made on a precarious basis and 
that the men who contracted or sold 
early displayed the most wisdom. The 
remaining six months of the year will 
show the real meaning and the basis 
of 1922 events in the wool trade. 

The recession came entirely in West- 
ern sections where buying was in pro- 
gress. Some Texas clips held at con- 
centration points for sealed bid sales 
were disposed of at lower figures and 
buyers in the North dropped from five to 
eight cents-per pound. At the same time 
Boston quotations were practically un- 
changed. The only new element in the 
situation was the railway strike mat- 
ter. Dealing houses had already se- 
cured satisfactory profits on much of 
this year’s purchases. Reasonable sup- 
plies were on hand and if there was 
to be delay and loss in moving the 
balance of the clip eastward, it was 
considered wise to let the grower carry 
the risk until the situation cleared,— 
unless sell low 


the grower would 


enough to leave room for a profit in 
the event of the most unfavorable de- 


velonoments. 
That domestic wools have been rap- 
idly turned over to mills by the deal- 


The 


urgent scarcity of material that exist- 


ers is indicated by all reports. 


ed before shearing time has been re- 
lieved and manufacturers are in a posi- 
tion to wait a while in the hope that 
the tariff will be settled in a way that 
will permit withdrawal of wools in 
bond at favorable rates of duty. Grow- 
ers and those in the trade anticipate 
that the rates to be set in the bill now 
pending will be lower than those of 
the emergency bill, but it is not con- 
sidered by the producers that the re- 
cent market has gone so high as to 
call for any drop even with operation 
of the regular rates of duty now be- 
ing worked out in Congress. 
Consumption continues at a heavy 
rate, and there is certainty that the 
market cannot be flooded from abroad 
Supply and demand govern prices and 
it seems to be the turn of the pro- 
ducer to get on his feet if he will view 
the situation in a broad way and refuse 
to be moved by temporary influences 


or bearish tactics. 
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WOOL AFFAIRS AS VIEWED IN 
BOSTON 


Market Quieter but Firm—Foreign 
Markets Mainly Steady—West- 
ern Transactions Making 
American Price 


By Henry A. Kidder. 


The wool trade appears to have set- 
tled down for a long pull of waiting for 
the passage of the pending tariff legis- 
lation in Congress. Nobody in Boston, 
apparently, has any idea that the per- 
manent tariff bill can be completed and 
signed before September, while many be- 
lieve that the Senate may not finish with 
the bill so that it can become a law be- 
fore the fall elections. Some maintain, 
as they have all along, that the way the 
matter is being shaped up, the Senate 
bill will eventually be thrown into the 
discard, as has already happened to the 
Fordney bill. The feeling in the Boston 
wool trade is that the senators have been 
waiting to find out what reaction they get 
from the country at large upon the bill 
as passed to date. 

It is one of the surprising things in this 
topsy-turvy that while the gen- 
eral consensus of Summer street opinion 
has been that the market here has been 
uniformly quiet, there has really been a 
big movement going on at all times. A 
late estimate by a leader in the trade is 
that 50 per cent of the new territory clip 
has already been transferred to mill ac- 
count. He stated that his own house had 
sold 75 per cent of its season’s purchases. 


year, 


This may indicate two things, both of 
serious importance. That the big wool 
houses are not anxious to be loaded with 
wool when the new tariff becomes oper- 
ative has been patent for some time. This 
is proven in several ways, but notably by 
the way that they have sold their hold- 
ings of Australian wool in bond, and also 
by their prompt turnover of new terri- 
tory wools, mainly in the original bags. 
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Certainly the situation in the Boston mar- 
ket is a very peculiar one. It is suggest- 
ed that the wool trade would hardly have 
been willing to pay such high prices as 
have prevailed most of the time since the 
Jericho wools were taken over by Hal- 
lowell, Jones & Donald, and thus started 
the ball a rolling, unless they had in many 
cases been buying on mill orders, or at 
least had mill backing for their purchases. 
However this may be, it is certain that 
the Boston wool houses have done a big 
business thus far this year. 


Season Favors Woolen Mills 


The other indication, which wool men 
consider of importance, is found in the 
way that the manufacturers of men’s 
wear worsteds have been willing to an- 
ticipate their wool needs for the coming 
light-weight season. It can not be doubt- 
ed that the season has been a bad one 
for the worsted people. The woolen 
mills have been exceedingly busy, partly 
owing to the low prices they have been 
able to make, but also because the fash- 
ion in women’s wear has given them an 
advantage. This has been proven again 
very lately, when duplicate orders for 
overcoatings, and also for women’s sport 
goods and tweeds have been received in 
good volume. 


The woolen mills have had the advant- 
age during the past nine months of the 
clearing up of the Government stocks of 
low South American wools. Manufactur- 
ers were able to find a use for them, and 
they fitted in very nicely into a season- 
able goods demand. Other cheap wools 
from left over war stocks were also avail- 
able, and this has given the woolen man- 
ufacturers unusual advantages. The wool 
trade is looking forward to the coming 
light-weight season to restore the normal 
equilibrium between these two important 
departments of the wool manufacturing 
industry. Nothing definite is yet known 
as to when the new worsted lines are to 
be opened, and those in authority refuse 
to make any statement as to the opening 
date. 


Territory Wools Turned Over 
The various wool houses have been re- 
ticent as to what has been done during 
the.month in Territory wools, though it 
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is well understood that there has been a 
large movement in the original bags of 
fine and fine medium and _half-blood 
wools, on the clean basis of about $1.15 
to $1.25 for the best clips. Graded clips 
would cost more. Wools that can be 
combed in the French combs have been 
especially called for, and it is said that the 
bulk of the clothing wool is this year 
being thrown into the French combing 
piles. 

Quarter-bloods have been rather ne- 
glected, as the duty rate in the tariff bill 
now before the Senate works out to a 
high ad valorem rate on cheaper wool. 
On the other hand, the three-eighths- 
bloods are in a better position, and many 
wool men believe that they are desirable 
property for a long pull. One indication 
of this feeling is found in the way that 
importers and manufacturers have been 
taking foreign 50s to 56s and 56s to 58s 
lately. These are always good service- 
able wools, and now their moderate cost 
makes them particularly attractive. Some 
dealers are holding their Territory wools 
firmly, asking 95 cents clean for the three- 
eighths-blood grade, while others seem to 
think that 90 cents is about the top. 


In the latter part of June there was not- 
ed a desire on the part of some of the 
large holders of Ohio and similar fleece 
wools to cash in some of the profits then 
in sight. This led to a slight recession, 
especially for fine unwashed Delaines. 
Choice wools that were selling earlier at 
57 cents, and were held at 58 to 60 cents, 
were sold at 55 cents, and it was reported 
that one holder was trying to sell a good- 
sized block at 54 cents. No actual sales 
were reported, however, at less than 55 
cents, and this may be said to be the bot- 
tom at the end of the month. The same re- 
marks may be made to apply to three- 
eighths-blood and quarter-blood fleeces 
as were applied above to Territory wools 
of similar grade. In other words, all the 
finer grades are relatively scarce and 
wanted, with the position of medium 
grades not yet established, though con- 
siderable confidence is felt in the future 
of three-eighths-bloods. 


The Texas Sales 
Whether it can be laid to the tariff de- 
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lay, or whether it is a natural reaction § 


from the high prices which prevailed jy 
May, it is undoubtedly true that there has 
been a moderate recession from top fig- 
ures. This has been especially notable 
in some of the primary markets in the 
West. In Texas, at the third San Ap. 
gelo sealed bid sale late in June, all bids 
were rejected. Offerings aggregate; 
750,000 pounds. Of this about 50,00 
pounds is reported to have been sold later 
to Mauger & Avery of Boston, at pri- 
vate sale. 


At Del Rio the same week, prices paid 
were estimated to mean a clean landed 
cost of about $1.05 for eight-months’ and 
$1.20 for twelve-months’. This is pos- 
sibly a little less than at earlier sales, and 
decidedly lower than the opening sale a 
San Angelo, late in May, when top prices 
for the season in Texas were paid. The 
largest sale of the season in that state 
was held at Kerrville, June 15, when 825, 
000 pounds twelve-months’ and 675,00 
pounds eight-months’ were offered. All 





offerings were taken by Winslow & Com- 
pany of Boston. The selling prices were 
not made public, but are understood to 
have been 45 to 46 cents for twelve- 
months’ and 41 to 43 cents for eight: 
months’. Clean cost landed Boston is fig- 
ured at about $1.16 for the twelve 
months’ and $1.05 for the eight-months. 

Further accumulations are to be made 
at San Angelo, Kerrville and other con- 
centration points, but Boston wool men 
believe that prices have passed the peak. 
Outside of Texas the main interest of 
late has been in Montana and Wyoming. 
It is reported that the bids of Eastem 
buyers have most sensibly modified, and 
that this led to buyers and sellers drift- 
ing apart in regard to prices. Leading 
wool men say that this may possibly re 
sult in an increase in consignments at the 
end of the season. Growers can hardly 
be made to see why the late clips should 
not bring as much money as the earlier, 
other things being equal. 


Sales Abroad 
The situation abroad has been rather 
easier. London showed an unexpected 
softening, and though the best Merinos 
were unchanged from the May lost 
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when the last series closed June 28, 
other grades, including the bulk of the 
offerings, were actually lower. Closing 
rates, compared with the May close, were 
unchanged for best Merinos, with faulty 
Merinos 5 per cent lower, fine crossbreds 
10 to 15 per cent lower and medium and 
iow crossbreds 15 per cent lower. 

The story at the East India sale at Liv- 
erpool, which opened on June 12, was 
radically different. There, great strength 
was shown throughout the sale, and prices 
at the close were 5 to 15 per cent above 
the previous sale. This is said to have 
been entirely due to the operations of 
American buyers. ‘The fact that these 
wools come in duty free as carpet wools 
under the terms of the emergency tariff 
makes them especially attractive at this 
time. In this market, there has been a 
free movement of East India wools 
bought at the previous sale, current du- 
plicate orders in the woolen goods trade 
having helped out the importers in their 
efforts to get a profit on their purchases. 

In Australia, the official wool year 
ends June 30, and the bulk of last year’s 
wool has already been sold, though there 
were left some clearing up sales to be held 
at Melbourne and. Sydney in the early 
days of July. Brisbane has been hold- 
ing sales recently, with a good proportion 
of new wool. At all these markets the 
most recent sales have developed a some- 
what easier tone, except possibly 
choice super wools, for which American 
buyers bid keenly. Prospects of the new 
clip in Australia are excellent, as there 
has been plenty of feed and water. Some- 
time since it was announced that all the 
remaining stocks of B. A. W. R. A. wool 
had been shipped out of Australia, and 
now it is reported that the extra ware- 
houses and storage sheds built during the 
war are being torn down or dismantled. 


for 


The season is also over in River Plate 
markets, and very little choice wool is 
available in either Montevideo or Buenos 
Aires. German buyers have been the 
leaders in both markets during the wool 
year just closed, their purchases being on 
a par with pre-war operations, and mak- 
ing them by far the largest exporters, es- 


pecially of low grade wools from Buenos 
Aires. 


THE 


SALE OF NEW MEXICO WOOLS 





The wool warehouse at Roswell, New 
Mexico, handles a large volume of wool 
and is a large factor in the wool trade of 
the Southwest. Two million pounds of 
1922 wools have been received and a 
sealed bid sale advertised for July 6, was 
opened on that day. Although it was 
felt that conditions had developed unfa- 
vorable to selling, the arrangement pre- 
viously made to offer wools was adhered 
to. It was reported that 100,000 pounds 
changed hands at an average price of 
36% cents, 





SALE OF NATRONE COUNTY 
(WYO.) WOOL POOL 





Twenty-five clips, amounting to 500,- 
000 pounds, were offered under the sealed 
bid plan on June 15th by the committee 
selected by members of the 
County wool pool. 

Eleven clips were sold; on ten the 
highest bid was refused and on four clips 
no bids were made. Eight wool houses 
were represented by buyers, but all 
wools sold were secured by the Chicago 
Wool Company and Jeremiah Williams 
and Company. 

The wools were examined and ap- 
praised prior to the sale by Professor 
John Hill, wool specialist at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. His values compared 
very closely with bids made by the buy- 
ers, but a number of the growers decided 
to await later development before effect- 
ing sales. 

The price received for clips sold va- 
ried from 33 cents to 36 cents. The com- 
mittee in charge of the sale consisted of 
Thomas Cooper, M. J. Gothberg, P. C. 
Nicolayson and County Agricultural 
Agent Penlay. 





THE LINCOLN COUNTY (WYO.) 
WOOL POOL 





Lincoln County pooled wools were of- 
fered for sale under the sealed bid plan 
at Cokeville on June 30th. This pool 
comprises over 800,000 pounds.of wool 
grown by members of the Lincoln County 
At the last 
annual convention the officers were in- 


Wool Growers Association. 
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Natrone. 
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structed to take steps toward establishing 
a co-operative method of disposing the 
clips. While plans were not formally 
adopted by the growers prior to June 
30th, owners of the bulk-of the clip of the 
county had refused to contract and the 
date selected for the sale was the earliest 
time at which it was possible to offer the 
wools in bags ready for shipment. 

The growers held a meeting on the 
morning of June 30th. In view of re- 
ports of suspended buying in the West 
it was anticipated that prices to be of- 
fered might not prove acceptable. The 
owners present, representing nearly all 
of the county’s production, agreed to 
maintain the pool at least until July 31st 
with the understanding that if selling is 
not completed by that date the members 
would vote to determine further proce- 
dure. A sale committee was elected, con- 
sisting of J. D. Noblitt, A. A. Covey and 
Parley Bennion. 


Three wool dealing concerns were rep- 
resented by buyers who expressed them- 
selves prepared to make purchases, but 
stipulated conditions which were dis- 
cussed at some length. The buyers asked 
that all sales be subject to discounts of 
one per cent for tags and of 50 per cent 
on fleeces shorn from fine-wooled rams. 
Also that in the event of rejection of the 
high bid upon any clip that the sale 
should terminate therewith. It was stat- 
ed that this latter condition would show 
intention of selling and make the sale 
more attractive to buyers who are reluct- 
ant to examine clips and submit bids un- 
less it is the intention of owners to sell. 
Under the plan bids would not be made 
upon more than one unsold clip and the 
bidder would have protection against the 
objectionable practice of using a bid to 
secure a higher price by private treaty. 
The growers objected to allowing dis- 
counts for tags or buck fleeces and stat- 
ed that no peddling of bids could take 
place because under their agreement all 
unsold wools would be held in the pool 
until another sale or until July 31st. Two 
clips were finaly put on sale and received 
bids of 32%4 and 31% cents, which were 
rejected in both cases. 

The committee was authorized to use 
its discretion in advertising and holding 
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further sales prior to July 31st. Consid- 
erable sentiment developed among the 
growers in favor of consigning in case 
sales are not soon made or of grading and 
offering for sale to mills on the basis of 
grade samples. The warehouse at Coke- 
ville has obtained a government license 
and owners of wool stored there have the 
option of obtaining loans secured by rec- 
ognized negotiable warehouse receipts. 





ORDERLY MARKETING NEEDED 





At the time of the contracting activ- 
ity in April, some sheepmen accepted 
30 cents for their clips, and have since 
had the satisfaction of seeing neigh- 
boring clips sell for better than 35 
cents. Some wonder what the future 
of our domestic sheep industry will be 
when our wool growers themselves do 
not have sufficient faith in it to 
carry their wools until at least the 
sheep gets through growing the fleece 
and it can be sheared. Fortunately 
for these wool growers, there are 
plenty of astute buyers who have suf- 
ficient faith in American wool to in- 
vest their money in clips and thus re- 
lieve those growers who feel they can- 
not carry their own product until it 
is grown. This year should be a good 
lesson for the early free sellers. Last 
year, the wool trade patted the Wash- 
ington sheepmen on the back for their 
good (?) judgment in selling early at 
from 9 to 14 cents a pound. Some of these 
growers who did not sell but marketed 
through their co-operative associations 
netted nearly 10 cents a pound addi- 
tional by the transaction. Another 
year, or two like the last two, will 
soon convince range sheepmen that 
orderly marketing of wool as recom- 
mended by Eugene Meyer of the War 
Finance Corporation in his report to 
the President of the United States and 
as recommended by 45,000 growers 
who practice orderly marketing, is 
much the best way to stabilize the 
sheep industry. 

It should not be particularly difficult 
to see, with the present world short- 
age of wool, the increased consump- 
tion, and the prospects for a strong 
protective tariff, that wool this year 
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is going to be a very valuable product. 
At least buyers, both mill men and 
dealers think so, as is evidenced by 
their wild scramble over the entire 
range district to buy wool even be- 
fore it is sheared. In the face of such 
a year, it would seem that the benefits 
of orderly marketing of wools as car- 
ried on by growers’ marketing associa- 
tions, would be very apparent. Suc- 
cessful business men, statesmen, eco- 
nomists, and such nationally known 
financiers as Bernard Barouch and Eu- 
gene Meyer after studying the ills of 
American agriculture, came to the con- 
clusion that the solution of these dif- 
ficulties will come largely through the 
orderly marketing of our products 
through co-operative organizations in- 
stead of dumping them all on the dom- 
estic market in a short shearing or har- 
vest time. Wool growers would do 
well to give careful consideration to 
the recommendations of these people. 
No one can deny that sheepmen are so 
hard pressed financially that they need 
the cash for their product as soon as 
they can get it. However, the credit 
facilities available for co-operative as- 
sociations through the War Finance 
Corporation are such that this diffi- 
culty can be and in many instances has 
been, largely remedied. With financial 
conditions getting better, and more 
sheepmen lifting the encumbrances 
from their flocks, wool growers of the 
western United States, will soon be 
able to give co-operative wool market- 
ing the careful consideration and sup- 
port that it deserves. R. A. W. 


WOOL PRICES LOW AND HIGH 


The Northwest has seen a _ wide 
range of prices paid for range wools 
this season. Starting off as low as 19 
and 22 cents per pound in some sec- 
tions of Washington, the price has ad- 
vanced steadily until some of the large 
fine clips sold at better than 40 cents. 

While there was a considerable dif- 
ference in the lots of wool, there was 
no such a difference as is indicated by 
the range of prices. The range in price 
is a result of early selling versus late 
selling, or contracting before shearing, 
and at shearing time. The years go 
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by, and still one sees this done, and 
sees wool buyers make handsome proj. 
its off of some wool grower, who ha 
not sufficient faith in his industry 
hold onto his product until it js pro- 
duced. If these early free sellers haj 
been members of good, strong, co-oper. 
ative marketing organizations, one 
would have seen a much higher price 
per pound established over the North. 
west, this year, and the resulting cost 
of manufactured goods would not have 
showed any advance, because of this 
fact, as these profits went to wool deal- 
ers and not to consumers. R. A, W, 





SHEEP PRIZES OF $1,800 AT KAN. 
SAS CITY SHOW 





The American Royal Live Stock 
Show will have the first big sheep dis- 
play, both carload lot and pure-bred 
divisions, ever held in Kansas City. 
This show, which should attract liberal 
entries from the great Western range 
states, will be held November 18 to 23, 

Prizes, classifications and rules are 
as follows: 

For Breeding Hampshires and 
Shropshires: Classes for aged rams, 
yearling rams and ram lambs, Ist, $10; 
2nd, $6; 3rd, $4.00; 4th, $2.00. 

Yearling ewes, ewe lambs. The same 
premiums are offered for 3 ram lambs 
and for 3 ewe lambs bred by exhibitor. 
For pens of 4 lambs, either sex, by one 
sire and for flocks, the first premium 
is $12. 

For Rambouillets, Cotswolds, Dor- 
sets and Southdowns: Ist premium, 
$8; 2nd, $5; 3rd, $2, and $2 more for 
first in pens and flocks as above. 

Fat Sheep: In single classes for fat 
sheep, medium wool types and long 
wool types, competing separately, four 
premiums are offered in each class, the 
first being $15. 

Carloads of Fat Sheep: The car 
load division is in two sections, one for 
sheep bred east of 98 degrees Longi- 
tude and one for pens bred west of 
that line. In each section 3 premiums 
of $50, $25 and $15 are offered for 
yearling wethers and for lambs. For 
the grand champion carload $100 ' 
offered. 
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Wool Commission House 
Issues Financial Statement 


Only a few of the old established wool 
concerns have survived without change 
during the conditions that existed from 
1920 until the present season. There 
have been some failures, some old figures 
have retired and a large number of new 
houses have come forward as a result of 
separation of experienced men from the 
employ of older houses with a view to 
operating independently. 

The National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company represents that a ma- 
jority of its stock is owned and voted by 
wool growers. This company has sur- 
vived the storm and continues as the 
single concern soliciting business in 
Western territory for handling on a 
strictly commission basis. The accom- 
plishments and service of this concern 
have not been wholly measured by the 
volume of wool handled. As a non-spec- 
ulative house and controlled by growers 
and operated to serve growers, it has 
stood in the unique position of being al- 
most the only active agency in the trade 
working for higher prices to grower. The 
benefit to growers, so it is stated by grow- 
ers, has come largely through the offer- 
ing of selling facilities in times when 
home sales could not be effected on terms 
considered advantageous. Members of 
the sales committee of the Jericho pool 
have stated that while the National Ware- 
house has not been asked to handle that 
pool on commission, yet the availability 
of that service has been of great value 
in effecting satisfactory home sales. 

The statement issued by the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Company 
to its stockholders for the fiscal year 


ended February 28, 1922, is as follows:. 


To the Stockholders, 
National Wool Warehouse & Storage 
Company : 


There is submitted herewith the annual 
statement of your Company for the fiscal 
year ended February 28, 1922. While the 
Balance Sheet clearly shows the present 
financial condition of the Company, the fol- 
lowing general information will doubtless 
be of interest to you. 


We entered the year 1921 with a balance 


of wool carried over from 1919 of 1,317,110 
pounds together with all the 1920 wool re- 
ceived during that year. This had been un- 
salable during the latter half of 1920 as the 
mills were practically out of the market. 
With the resumption of operations during 
the month of January, 1921, a market for 
these accumulations began to slowly de- 
velop. Altogether, we had to market during 
the year 1921, 37,047,666 pounds. This was 
disposed of to orderly market demand as the 
consumption increased from month to month, 
as is evidenced by the following table: 
Percentage of our 
sales to monthly 
consumption of 






































1921 domestic wool 
January . 7.67 
February . 9.66 
March . 7.00 
DUIIETE -.. Sacscccccstassiaesgscspucsciecaatnian  <eeuan 5.53 
May. 11.95 
June. 7.91 
July . 7.41 
August . 11.80 
September . 10.83 
October . 9.96 
November . 12.31 
December . 12.11 

AVeTage FOF tHe YAM ererererecccercecmrneree 9.82% 


The amount of wool carried over into the 
new fiscal year beginning March 1, 1922, 
was 367,673 pounds, which was all held at 
the request of individual owners. 


The handling of this vast tonnage of 
wool gave to your Company a commanding 
position in the wool trade, enabling it to ma- 
terially aid in preventing the disaster which 
certainly would have followed uncontrolled 
liquidation during the earlier part of that 
troublesome period. Insistent demand on 
the part of many growers and their bankers 
for immediate cash, as well as the imperative 
need for systematic liquidation of frozen 
credits whereby the business of the country 
could again begin functioning, compelled 
your Company, however, to market to order- 
ly demand. 

Following the extraordinarily hard winter 
of 1919-1920, advances were made at, or pre- 
vious to shearing, in the several Western 
states which at the time they were made 
seemed conservative but which later on, un- 
der the pressure of deflation, proved exces- 
sive. This Company, with a capital of less 
than $400,000 found itself in the early part 
of 1921 indebted to Chicago and New York 
banks to the extent of $3,200,000 all of which 
represented money advanced to Western 
wool growers in one form or another. The 
amounts advanced to the various states, ex- 
clusive of freight and handling charges, were 
as follows: 















Colorado . $ 11,155.23 
DROW OTRO snssessisisiscenienriniinnin 61,252.30 
Utah . 693,388.47 
Idaho . 740,167.95 
NN scsictcseercetcneesceorsseiseresins .. 597,849.79 
Montana, . eccrrsrsm ww 336,454.21 
Wasim gtr « iccnccccceeseseessoos ww. 99,953.60 

$2,474,221.55 
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During the winter of 1920-21, the then 
President of this Company made several 
efforts in the Western states to secure part 
refunds of such over-advances in cash if 
possible, or in notes which might be placed 
as collateral with our own paper. Owing to 
the attitude assumed by certain banking in- 
terests in sections where some of the heav- 
iest advances had been made, we found it 
difficult to secure either cash refunds or 
notes. For instance, in Idaho it was possible 
to obtain cash for but $5,101.60. Had the 
attitude of these interests been different at 
that time, the financial position of your Com- 
pany would have been greatly strengthened. 
Nevertheless, at no time did any of our cred- 
itor banks insist on liquidation except to or- 
derly market demand. 

The financial condition of the Company 
at the beginning of the new fiscal year, 


March 1, 1922, may be said to be about as 
follows: 


Assets 


Cash and other Current Assets .....$ 401,675.26 
Due from Western growers for 
Over-advances, after allow- 
ing for bad debts to the ex- 
temt Of $285,328.85 nnecccccccomne 
Building and Real Estate esti- 
Mate tO DO WOTKH erccccccccccccccccsssssmeeeee 


1,327,684.51 
350,000.00 
$2,079,359.77 

Liabilities 





Due Banks $1,282,501.00 
Miscellaneous current liabilities 82,056.49 
$1,364,557.49 


This shows an equity to the stockholders’ 
of $714,802.28 provided no further losses are 
incurred on the account with Western wool 
growers. 

The Capital stock outstanding as shown 
in the general Balance Sheet is $375,975, 
and there is due the holders of Preferred 
Stock, accrued dividends of $22,740. 

It will thus be seen that the future of the 
Company is entirely in the hands of the 
stockholders and Western.growers who have 
benefitted through its activities. Througn 
reasonably consistent support the debts of 
your Company can be paid in full, its use- 
fulness to the Wool Growing Industry per- 
petuated, and the investment of the stock- 
holders preserved, 

mutually satisfactory business connec- 
tions have been established with many of 
the largest mills in this country during the 
past two years and any disinclination to 
buy through co-operative channels which 
may have existed in the past has been ef- 
fectively overcome. The work of collecting 
over-advances in the West is progressing 
very satisfactorily and will henceforth be 
prosecuted with all diligence. 

It will be noted that for the first time, 
the farm wool states have been given rep- 
resentation on the Board of Directors, thus 
giving them a voice in the management oI 
the Company’s auairs to which their loyal 
support during recent years has clearly en- 
titled them. 

respectfully, 


M. STAFF, 
President. 
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Consolidated Comparative Balance Sheet of the National Wool Warehouse and Storage Company and its Subsidiary, 
The Holliday Wool Storage Company, for the years ending February 28, 1922 and 1921. 


























































































































ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 2-28-1922 2-28-1921 
Cash $ 63,128.89 $323,070.57 
Current Investments 125,000.00 
Accounts Receivable 213,546.37 401,675.26 392,351.14 715,421.71 
LONG TIME ACCOUNTS 
Notes Rec. Wool Growers 26,172.72 
Notes Rec. Wool Growers secured by col. of $90,000 and pledged 135,001.00 
1919 and 1920 Unsecured Balances 1,165,595.11* 
Accrued Interest on Wool Growers’ Notes 915.68 1,327,684.51 3,218 ,362.67 
Notes Rec. Stock Sub. Doubtful 1,401.00 4,039.70 
Investments (U. S. Bonds) 10,000.00 
Prepaid Expenses 5,309.25 41,499.89 
FIXED 
Land 16,528.00 16,528.00 
Permanent Improvements 1,865.59 
Building 157,591.06 160,100.32 
Furn. and Fix, 16,168.77 11,832.45 
Equipment 10,314.84 8,758.44 
184,074.67 180,691.21 
Less Depreciation 62,508.92 56,778.83 
121,565.75 123,912.38 
139,959.34 140,440.38 
*Net after charging off $285,328.85 Bad Debts 1,876,029.36 4,129,764.28 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 2-28-1922 2-28-1921 
Accounts Payable $ 82,056.49 $22,239.28 
Notes Payable Banks and Brokers 1,282,501.00 3,200.000.00 
Due Wool Shippers Undistributed 335,182.56 
1,364,557.49 3,557,421.84 
Reserve for Pref’d Dividends (Accrued) 22,740.00 15,168.00 
Uniss'’d & Out- 
CAPITAL STOCK Auth. Treas. Stk. standing 
Pret’d .. 300,000 173,800 126,300 126,400.00 
Common ... 500,000 250,225 249,775 250,675.00 
800,000 424,025 375,975 375,975.00 377,075.00 
SURPLUS 
Reserve for Taxes not Assessed $ 6,506.92 7,897.92 
Reserve for Retiring Common Stock 278.48 278.48 
Surplus ... 105,971.47 112,756.87 171,923.04 180,099.44 
488,731,87 
1,876,029.36 4,129,764.28 
COMBINED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEARS ENDING FEBRUARY 28, 1922, 1921 AND 1920. 
1922 1921 1920 
Gross Storage and Commission Earnings $652,949.95 $ 399,078.11 . $ 167,524.39 
Total Warehouse Expenses $252,826.59 $283,016.18 $59,961.20 
Total Selling Expenses 28,328.30 17,022.13 17,695.04 
Total General Expenses 153,284.76 116,080.21 79,592.60 
Total Operating Expenses 434,439.65 416,118.52 157,248.84 
Net Operating Income 218,510.30 17,040.41* 10,275.55 
Other Income less Deductions 267,185.22 63,500.24 18,341.93 
Year’s Net Income 48,674.92 , 46,459.83 28,617.48 
Previous Year’s Surplus 171,923.04 139,828.64 116,132.82 
123,248.12 186,288.47 144,750.30 
Reserve for Preferred Dividends 7,572.00 7,584.00 7,584.00 
Adjustments 9,704.65 6,781.43 2,662.34 
Balance Sheet Surplus 105,971.47 171,923.04 139,828.64 





*Loss 


Officers 

Chairman of the Board—M. A. Traylor. 

President—M. Staff. 

Vice-President and Treasurer—Thornhill 
Broome. 

Vice-President, Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer—H. F. Wuehrmann. 

Assistant Secretary—E. E. Hesse. 

Sales Manager—F. P. Sullivan. 


Assistant General Manager—C,. J. Faw- 


cett. 


Warehouse Manager—C. T. Parker. 
Directors 

Representing Wyoming—W. W. Daley of 
Rawlins. 

Representing Montana—Geo. K. Reeder 
of Craig, Henry Sieben of Helena. 

Representing Idaho—James Laidlaw » 
Boise. 

Representing Utah—Geo. Austin of Salt 
Lake City, Geo. D. Candland of Mt. Pleasant. 

Representing Iowa, Missouri and Kansas 








—W. W. Latta of Logan, Iowa. 

Representing South Dakota and North 
Dakota—James H. Lemmon of Lemmot, 
Ss. D. 

Representing Wisconsin and Minnesota 
—Geo. McKerrow of Pewaukee, Wis. 

Representing [Illinois and Michigat— 
Geo. A. Fox, Chicago; Thornhill Broome, 
Chicago; W. H. Jacobs, Chicago; M. Staff, 


Chicago; F. P. Sullivan, Boston; M. A. ‘Tray: 
H. F. Wuehrmann, Chicag°. 
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THE CALIFORNIA RAM SALE 





Although prices were somewhat in 
buyers’ favor there was general satis- 
faction over the results of the annual 
sale held at University Farm, Davis, 
California, on June 15th and 16th, un- 
der the management of the California 
Wool Growers Association. 

Hampshires were strongly in evi- 
dence, both in the pens and in the sell- 
ing ring. 
a time when raisers of early mutton 


The California sale comes at 


lambs are turning rams into the bands. 
Shropshires have been largely used by 
the breeders of early lambs and 125 
head were sold at an average of $38.40. 
Eighty-three Hampshires averaged $52 
and an average of $41.30 was made on 
71 Rambouillets. 

The number sold and average price 
received by the various consignors is 
listed below: 


RAMBOUILLETS 

Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon. 

1 stud ram: 12 range rams: Av. $34. 
Bullard Bros., Woodland. 

2 stud rams: 11 range rams: Av. $44. 
Jos. E. Harby, Davis. 

1 stud ram: 25 range rams: Av. $36.50 
G. N. Merritt, Woodland. 

2 stud rams: 13 range rams: Av. $44.33. 
University of California. 

1 stud ram: 3 range rams: Av. $58.12. 


SHROPSHIRES 
Frank Campbell, Davis. 
20 range rams: Av. $36.25. 
Corriedale Sheep Company, Hollister. 
4 stud rams: 21 range rams: Av. $29.70. 
Harry L. Huston, Woodland. 
4 stud rams: Av. $23.12. 
J. W. Marshall, Berkeley. 
6 stud rams: 25 range rams: Av. $46.15. 
Oeste Bros., Davis. 
5 stud rams: 17 range rams: 
ered ewes: Av. $47. 
Geo. G. Peirce. 
7 range rams: Av. $15. 
G. K. Swingle, Davis. 
5 range rams: Av. $22.40. 
University Farm. 
1 stud ram: Av. $75. 
HAMPSHIRES 


10 regist- 


Wm. Bond. 

3 registered rams: Av. $42.50. 
C. B. Church, Grass Valley. 

2 registered rams: Av. $30. 
Corriedale Sheep Co., Hollister. 

7 registered rams: Av. $36.79. 
V. F. Doleini, Davis. 

3 stud rams: 3 range rams: Av. $36.33. 
Stralock Farms, Davis. 

11 stud rams: 30 range rams: Av. $48.05. 
Kaupke Bros., Woodland. 


4 stud rams: 8 range rams: Av. $48.08. 
Spencer Ranch Co., Cranmore. 
2 stud rams: 2 range rams: Av. $68.75. 


University of California. 
2 stud rams: 6 range rams: 
CORRIEDALES 
Corriedale Sheep Co., Hollister. 


5 stud rams: 4 range rams: Av. $41.20. 


Av. $103.10. 
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SOUTHDOWNS 
University of California. 
1 stud ram: Av. $35. 
Corriedale Sheep Co., Hollister. 
1 stud ram: Av. $36.25. 
ENGLISH LEICESTER 
Corriedale Sheep Co., Hollister. 
5 stud rams: Av. $35. 
ROMELDALES 
Spencer Ranch Co., Craniore. 
2 range rams: Av. $20. 





MODERATE PRICES AT TEXAS 
ANNUAL SHEEP AND 
GOAT SALE 


At the annual sheep and goat sale 
held at San Angelo, Texas, July 28, 
29 and 30, hundred 


sheep, 


four fifty-eight 


principally Rambouillets and 
Delaines, were sold at an average of 
$41. 
ming, sold the highest priced stud ram 
to O. L. Carpenter of Sonora, Texas, 
for $300. Thirty-four registered An- 
gora goats were sold at an average of 
$43, with $175 as the highest price paid 
for a single goat. The 1921 sale aver- 
aged $36.70 for Rambouillets. 


King Bros. of Laramie, Wyo- 





PARTIAL LIST OF SHEEP AND 
GOAT AWARDS AT. THE 
TEXAS SHOW 


At the Texas Sheep’and Goat Show 
and sale, held at San Angelo, June 27, 
28, 29, 30, 1922, the following awards 
were made on sheep the opening day: 

Rambouillet, Type B 
(Ram 2 Years and Over.) 

1—King Bros., Laramie, Wyo. 

2—John K. Madsen, Mr. Pleasant, Utah. 

3—D. T. Hanks, San Angelo. 

(Ram One Year Old and Under Two.) 
1—King Bros., Laramie, Wyo. 

2—King Bros., Laramie, Wyo. 

3—John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant. 

(Ram Lamb.) 

1 and 2—King Bros. 

3—D. T. Hanks. 

(Ewe 2 Years and Over.) 

1—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio. 

2 and 3—D. T. Hanks. 

(Ewe 1 Year and Under 2.) 

1 and 2—John K. Madsen. 

3—Clarence Tisdale, Coleman. 
(Ewe Lamb.) 
1 and 2—King Bros. 
3—R. E. McWilliams, Coleman. 
(Best Pen of Three Yearlings Get of One 
Sire and Bred by Exhibitor.) 
1 and 3—King Bros. 
2—John Madsen. 
(Champion Ram.) 
1—King Bros. 
(Champion Ewe.) 
1—C. P. Raup. 
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Rambouillet, Type C 
(Ram 2 Years and Over.) 
1—King Bros. 
2—E. A. Bullard of Woodland, Calif. 
3—S. S. Bundy. 
The balance of the Rambouillet 


awards will be printed in the August 
issue. 
Delaine, Type B 

(Two Years and Over.) 
1— Will Hale, Talpa. 
2—J. L. Gulley, Uvalde. 
3—N. L. Johnson, San Angelo. 

(1 Year and Under 2.) 
1—J. L. Gulley. 
2—N. L. Johnson. 

(Ram Lamb.) 

1— Will Hale, Talpa. 
2—N. L. Johnson. 

(Ewe 2 Years and Over.) 
1 and 2—N. L. Johnson. 

(Ewe 1 Year and Under 2.) 
1 and 2—J. L. Gulley. 

(Ewe Lamb, Only One Entry.) 

1—Will Hale. 

(Best Pen 1921 Yearlings Bred by Exhibitor 
and Get of One Sire, Only One Entry.) 
1—J. L. Gulley. 

(Champion Ram.) 
1—Will Hale, Talpa. 

(Champion Ewe.) 
1—N. L. Johnson. 


The complete awards on goats are as 
follows: 


Goats, 12 Months’ Fleece or Over 

Buck, 2 years old and over: (1) J. A. 
Ward; (2) J. A. Ward; (3) J. A. Ward, So- 
nora. 

Buck over 1 year and under 2 years old: 
(1) A. B. Boren, Leakey; (2) R. E. Taylor, 
Carlsbad, N. M.; (3) R. E. Taylor, Carlsbad, 
N. M.; (3) R. E. Taylor, Carlsbad, N. M. 

Doe 2 years or over: (1) C. A. Pepper, San 
Antonio; (2) R. E. Taylor, Carlsbad, N. M.; 
(3) Texas Sub-experiment Station No. 14, 
Sonora. 

Doe 1 year old and under 2 years old: 
(1) R. E. Taylor, Carlsbad, N. M.; (2) R. E. 
Taylor, Carlsbad, N. M.; (3) Texas Sub-ex- 
periment Station No. 14, Sonora. h 

Three registered Yearlings, get of one sire 
and bred by exhibitor: R. E. Taylor, Carls- 
bad, N. M. 

Champion: Buck—J. A. Ward; ewe, R. 4K. 
Taylor. 


Goats With Less Than 12 Months’ 
Fleece 


Buck two years old and over: (1)) B. M. 
Halbert, Sonora; (2) M. D. Taylor, Vance; 
(3) Sim Reed, Laguna, 

Buck 1 year old and under 2 years old: 
(1) R. E. Taylor, Carlsbad, N. M.; (2) A. D. 
Fuchs, Leakey; (3) R. E. Taylor, Carlsbad, 
ni. Bi 

Buck kids under 1 year old: (1) B. M. 
Halbert; (2) B. M. Halbert, Sonora. 

Doe two years old and over: (1) R. E. Tay- 
lor, Carlsbad, N. M.; (2) R. E. Taylor, Carls- 
bad, N. M.; (3) J. W. Prentice, Junction. 

Doe 1 year old and under 2 years old: 
(1) Bob Davis, Rio Frio; (2) Smith Brothers, 
Leakey; (3) R. E. Taylor, Carlsbad, N. M. 

Doe kid: (.) B. M. Halbert, Sonora; (2) 
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Texas Sub-experiment Station No. 14, So- 
nora. 

Three registered yearlings, get of one sire 
and bred by exhibitor: (1) J. A. Ward, So- 
nora; (2) B. M. Halbert, Sonora; (3) Sam 
F. Cooper, Leakey. 

Champion Buck: R. E. Taylor, Carlsbad, 
in. M. 

Champion Doe: Bob Davis, Rio Frio. 

Pen of Three Wethers: John P. Lee. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Kid Division:: (1) Evelyn 
Skags, daughter of N. H. Skags of Junction; 
(2) Billie Lee, son of John P. Lee of San 
Angelo. 


Specials 


Four yearlings, get of same sire bred and 
owned by exhibitor and registered in the 
American Angora Breeders’ Association: R. 
E. Taylor, Carlsbad, N. M. 

Four Angora kids, get of same sire, bred 
and owned by exhibitor and registered in 
the American Angora Breeders’ Association: 
B. M. Halbert, Sonora. 

Best yearling buck, less than 12 months’ 
fleece, registered in the National Angora 
Record Association: R. E. Taylor, Carlsbad, 
N. M. 

Best yearling doe, less than 12 months’ 
fleece, registered in National Angora Record 
Association: Smith Brothers, Leakey. 


Milk Goats 
Best exhibit of milk goats: 
mers & Son, Del Rio. 


J. R. Sum- 





SHEEP AFFAIRS IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
By A. C. Mills 





Melbourne, Australia, May 16, 1922. 


This letter has been held over until 
the last minute in the hope of being 
able to include definite information re- 
garding the Commonwealth Arbitra- 
tion Court award on the question of 
wages for shearers and station em- 
ployees. The mail closes tonight, with 
not another for at least three weeks, 
and the judge has just announced that 
he will give his decision tomorrow. 
Things have a way of happening like 
that sometimes. 

Sheepmen were very bucked last 
week when the judge gave out that it 
was his intention to fix shearers’ pay 
at $7.20 per hundred head for ordinary 
flock sheep and the wages for station 
hands at $17.38 a week, without keep 
in both cases. As far as shearers are 
concerned, this was just the rate graz- 
iers had asked should be fixed, and 
half what the men claimed. However, 
the rejoicing was short lived, for two 
days later it was announced that a 
mistake had been made in calculating 
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the basic wage, (that bugbear of pri- 
mary producers in this country), and 
that the judge intended to revise his 
figures. The indications are that he 
will fix the rate somewhere between 
the above mentioned $7.20 and the 
present $9.60 a hundred. Some reduc- 
tion in the existing wage is considered 
certain. One point the court has de- 
finitely decided and that is to fix the 
working hours of shearers and shed 
hands at 44 per week. As a matter of 
fact 44 hours has in actual practice 
obtained over the greater part of Aus- 
tralia for the last two years. The pre- 
vious award stipulated 48, but the men 
simply knocked off when they had 
done their eight a day and four on Sat- 
urday, and those times became tacitly 
recognized as the general thing. The 
effect of the new award will be that 
overtime must be paid if more than 44 
hours are worked in any given week. 

It is impossible to say how a reduction 
will be received by the union officials or 
the rank and file, but one may be pre’ *y 
sure that it will meet with more than 
a little opposition. It is understood 
that members of the Australian Work- 
ers’ Union have been advised by cir- 
cular not to sign up for any shearing 
or station work without referring to 
headquarters. Probably they are being 
advised not to accept less than the old 
rate, but that is only conjecture. Un- 
fortunately the employees in this case 
are much better organized than the 
employers, and if it does come to a 
fight sheep owners, owing to their lack 
of co-ordination, may be defeated in 
sections. Only a small percentage of 
the graziers belong to the Graziers’ 
Associations. They as a body will 
doubtlessly stand firm for the award, 
although it will be very difficult if non- 
members start to pay shearers above 
the award rates. Time alone can show 
what is going to happen. 

I may mention in passing that pas- 
toral workers’ wages in New Zealand 
were reduced last September by 20 per 
cent. That led to a great flutter in 
union circles, but in the end the men 
accepted the new rate without resort- 
ing to a strike. The shearing rate 
there is now $5.76 per hundred, plus 
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42 cents a day cost of living bonys, 
Shed hands and pressers are also paid 
a lower wage than in Australia. 

Anxiety as to the out-turn of the 
autumn lambing in the south of Aus. 
tralia has been relieved by fine rains 
experienced during the last three 
weeks. By the middle of April the 
country was dry and it was feared 
heavy mortality would occur. Hoy. 
ever, that is all changed now. Feed 
is coming along nicely and there is no 
doubt of the ewes being able to mother 
the youngsters as they come. The drop 
in the earlier districts has been satis- 
factory on the whole, although there 
were some losses before the weather 
broke. Good percentages are almost 
certain in the middle and late districts, 
A considerable tract of country, com- 
prising the northern half of New South 
Wales, and southern and _ western 
Queensland, has so far missed the rain 
and is consequently dry. If a change 
does not come soon many stockowners 
will be forced to hand feed, or move 
their breeders to relief country. 

The improvement in the seasonal 
outlook in the south has caused a rise 
in values for fat and store stock. 
Prime crossbred wethers were worth 
$5.75 a head last month in the Mel- 
bourne sale yards and are today fetch- 
ing $7. Lambs have jumped from $5.30 
to $6. These prices are away above 
export level and packers in the state 
of Victoria have been obliged to shut 
down. Shippers are still buying a fair 
number of sheep for export in New 
South Wales. <A good deal of that 
state is dry, or on the border land, and 
consequently graziers have not the 
same confidence in the future. Fat 
crossbred wethers are only selling at 
up to $5.50 a head in the Sydney mar- 
ket. 

Exports of frozen meat from Aus- 
tralia during April were light, total- 
ing 148,500 carcasses mutton, 84,000 
carcasses lamb, and 58,500 quarters 
beef to all ports. A considerable 
amount of mutton and lamb lay in 
cold store at the end of the month, 
waiting refrigerated freight space. 

The May series of wool sales has 
opened with a _ very 


firm market. 
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Speaking ior Australia all grades of 
Merinos, comebacks and fine cross- 
breds, with the exception perhaps of 
pieces, are 5 to 10 per cent dearer than 
at the close of the April auctions. Me- 
dium cross-breds are up fully 10 per 
cent, and any change in coarse cross- 
preds is in sellers’ favor. As was the 
case last month American operators 
dominate the position for the better 
class of fine wools. In addition they 
have lately been purchasing freely of 
the best medium cross-breds. No in- 
formation is at hand regarding the 
terms or date of coming into force of 
the permanent United States tariff. 
The recent strong buying on the part 
of American interests indicates a be- 
lief in certain quarters that it may be 
imposed before long. Stocks of cur- 
rent season wool in the various Aus- 
tralian centers on May 1 stood at 475,- 
000 bales. These should all be cleared 
by the middle of July. 

Sales of Bawra carry-over wool dur- 
ing March were 55,000 bales on ac- 
count of Australia and 30,000 bales 
account New Zealand. Stocks on April 
1 were 981,000 bales Australian and 
554,000 bales New Zealand, all of which, 
with the exception of 291,000, were 
cross-bred. 

The season in New Zealand is de- 
veloping fairly well. Parts of the coun- 
try, particularly the Auckland district, 
(north) have received over much rain, 
with the result that feed is too soft. 
Generally speaking owners should ex- 
perience no difficulty in carrying stock 
through the winter. 


June 16, 1922. 

The Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court has fixed the wage of shearers 
inall Australian states, except Queens- 
land, at $8.40 per 100, without keep, 
the new rate coming into force on 
June 1. The rate obtaining previous 
to that date was $9.60 a hundred. The 
men went to the court with a claim 
for an increase to $14.40, while sheep 
Owners asked for a reduction to $7.20. 
The wage for adult shearing shed 
hands is to be unaltered at $16.80 a 
week and found, and for ordinary em- 
Ployees on sheep properties at $17.28, 
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without keep, or $11.52 and found. In 
these cases also the Australian Work- 
ers’ Union, as representing the employ- 
ees, asked for substantial increases and 
the graziers for reductions. The claim 
for a minimum weekly wage for shear- 
ers was refused out of hand by the 
court as being impracticable. 

Shearers and station employees in 
Queensland, where the distances be- 
tween sheds are so much greater and 
work more irregular, are under a dif- 
ferent award to those in the other 
The State Arbitration Court 
there has decided to leave the shearing 
rate unchanged at $9.60 per 100, with- 
out keep, with shed hands at $21.60 a 
week, with keep. Ordinary employees 
will be paid $14.40 to $16 per week, 
without keep. 


states. 


It is hardly necessary to say that 
sheepmen generally are gratified at the 
Federal award. It is also perhaps be- 
side the point to mention that the Aus- 
tralian Workers’ Union is not. The 
union officials are very bitter, and if 
the outlook for trouble developing was 
not so serious, some of their published 
statements might be considered laugh- 
For instance, the president of 
the union, who, by the way, is a poli- 
tician and member of the Federal 
House of Representatives, has had the 
—well, call it audacity—to say publicly 
that “the Australian Workers’ Union 
has in the past consistently stood by 
the arbitration system and has fought 
strenuously against any attempt to 
kill the court. Now that the union has 
received such treatment it cannot be 
expected any longer to bolster up the 
court, which has outlived its useful- 
Obviously the treatment com- 
plained of is reducing wages, instead of 
increasing them as has usually been 
done in the past. The A. W. U., in 
common with many other unions, had 


able. 


ness.” 


come to look on the arbitration court 
squeezing 
It is 
perhaps hardly to be wondered at that 
the president should think it has “out- 
lived its usefulness” now that it has 


solely as machinery for 


higher wages out of employers. 


started to reduce them. 


The union has issued instructions to 





“Making Animal Tagging Easy” 











The New Self Piercing Steel Ear Tag 
for Sheep, Hogs and Cattle. On to 
stay—durable and light, the sheep tags 
weigh only 10 to the ounce. Requires 
“but one movement to pierce the ear 
and clinch. Simplest, best and cheap- 
est. Lettered and numbered so as to 
be read and stay that way. Write for 
description and prices. 


Ketchum Mfg. Co., Luzerne, N. Y. 











T HE Hartford Fire Insurance 

Company offers the utmost 
in sound indemnity against finan- 
cial loss caused through death or 
crippling of live stock transported 


to market. Live stock invest- 
ment can only be secured against 
loss if you carry this insurance 
and your policy bears the Hart- 
ford trade-mark. 


Rates for Transit Live 
Stock Insurance as sold by 
the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company have been 
reduced recently. Get full 
facts about this protection 
by seeing your local Hart- 
ford agent or writing to the 


Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. 


Transit Live Steck Department 


39 South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 
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all its members to refuse absolutely to 
sign on for shearing in any state at a 
less rate than has been awarded in 
Queensland. The members on their 
part are said to be determined to fol- 
low the ukase, so there is the making 
of a nasty strike. Normally shearfng 
should start in the north of New South 
Wales, on the borders of Queensland, 


HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 





“The very best of everything at 


sensible prices” 








Protect Your Buildings, Wagons, 
and Equipment with 
“VALDURA” 


(Red, Green and Black) 
Pure Asphalt Paint 


and Vulcanite Roofing 
Building Papers 


Your protection—Our 100% guarantee 


Utah Pioneer Roofing Co. 
333 West First So. Wasatch 2907. 


Pioneer and 




















Manufacturers of High Grade 


DRAIN TILE 


Sewer Pipe, Partition, Tile Flower Pots, 
Wall Coping, Building Blocks, Fire Brick, 
Face Brick, Fire Tile, Crucibles, Scorfiers, 
Flue Lining. 


Our “Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe” is ever- 
lasting, and will not decompose with time, 
acids or alkalies. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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early this month, but so far no com- 
mencement has been made. The graz- 
iers are naturally determined to stand 
out for the award rates and are now 
applying to the high court for an in- 
junction to union officials 
from inciting their members not to ac- 
cept the judgment. Of course, a mere 
order of the court restraining officials 
from inciting men will not make them 
work. It may increase the feeling of 
bitterness though. 


restrain 


It is very difficult to say how or 
where the trouble will end. The man 
with a few thousand sheep may be 
able to get his wool off with non-union 
labor, but when the flocks run into 
forty or fifty thousand head and more, 
the difficulties will be great. In addi- 
tion there is talk, it may be only bluff, 
of carriers and railroad men refusing 
to handle wool shorn by non-unionists. 
The most hopeful feature of the posi- 
tion is the present prevalence of un- 
employment in all trades. There are 
sO many men out of work that shear- 
ers may think twice before adding 
themselves to the number. In past 
strikes it has been possible for a con- 
siderable percentage of strikers to ob- 
tain some employment in other trades. 
This year the chances are fewer. 

Further beneficial rains have fallen 
over the South since last writing, but 
a considerable portion of central and 
north Australia is still very dry. It is 
feared that the losses of lambs in the 
sheep raising country there will be 
pretty heavy. Reports are coming 
through that owners are knocking 
them on the head as soon as born so 
as to save the mothers. This applies 
to runs that are short of feed. Else- 
where in the North moderate averages 
may be obtained, as there is yet a fair 
amount of dry grass in most districts. 
It may not be much use for producing 
milk but will keep the ewes going for 
a time. 

The lambing in the South is in full 
swing. The weather is mild for mid- 
winter and the losses from climatic 
causes should be light. With ample 
green feed about good percentages are 
almost certain. 
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Taking the country all through stog, 
values are at a satisfactory level, wit, 
a steady upward trend. Ordinary {x 
cross-bred wethers are selling in the 
Melbourne municipal sale yards y 
$6.70 to $7.70 and extra prime go t 
$11.25 a head. Fat cross-bred ewes 
range from $6.25 to $8. Prime Mer. 
ino wethers fetch $7.20 to $8, with ex. 
tra ditto to $8.50 and ewes to $6. Fa 
lambs are worth $6 to $8. Sydney and 
Brisbane quotes are generally one do. 
lar, and in some cases two dollars, 
head lower, thus reflecting the dry con. 
ditions prevailing in their back cou- 
try. 

Apart from Queensland, where near. 
ly all are treating cattle, very few 
Australian packing houses are in com- 
mission at the time of writing. Those 
in the Southern states have definitely 
closed down for the winter, but two 
or three in New South Wales are still 
killing a few thousand head of sheep 
per week for export. The total ship- 
ments of frozen meat from the Com- 
monwealth during May comprised 18, 
000 carcasses of mutton, 96,000 of 
lamb and some 32,400 quarters of beef. 
A moderate quantity of mutton will be 
exported this month, but from July to 
the end of September, shipments of 
frozen sheep and lambs promise to be 
in sma]l compass. 


The frozen meat export season in New 
Zealand is rapidly drawing to a close. 
Nearly all the factories in the North 
Island have shut down and supplies in 
the South Island are dwindling to such 
an extent that the majority there ex- 
pect to cease killing the end of the 
current month. It is anticipated that 
the total killings of lambs for export 
in the Dominion will be about 4,250; 
000, while the mutton output may be 
1,600,000 carcasses. 


resent about a normal year’s export, 


These figures rep- 


which from a country carrying fewer 
than 24,000,000 sheep is not bad. The 
May shipments of frozen meat from 
New Zealand were 521,000 carcasses of 
mutton, 750,000 lambs and 8,500 quar- 
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WHY SHEEP DIPPING FAILS breeding countries in the world, and 
ock . ; : an 
te ? with the express object of assisting the SALTER BROTHERS & C0. 
ry fs! Why is it that so many sheep raisers user to obtain a satisfactory and profit- WOOL BROKERS 
in the f persistently and consistently neglect able result. These instructions insist 
a the dipping of their sheep? This ques- Ona careful and thorough mixing. They 216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
S at e ° ° 
a : tion is asked by the New Zealand call for regular stirring of the bath to 
ewes Farmer with special reference to dip- insure that the particles of the dip are 
Mer. ping for parasites. In answering the kept in suspension, so that each sheep toa, ot c a sh 
‘th ex. query the writer states that dipping is will take away its share, and they also p 
; r. as important as feeding. . point out the necessity for keeping the FOR 
. Fat 7 ; : . 
ey an({ Tick-infested sheep will not thrive, sheep in the bath until the dip has had VW O O y 
ne dol. § and tick-stained wool means low value, — soak rs the so - =e Gouin “nas ee 
f the powder is hurrie mixed it 
lars, a both together mean loss of revenue. it eee ae hn ee Sin penal What have you to offer? Shipments 
ry con. | Sheep owners must be as fully aware W!" never - ; A st tes toatl bags and twine for sale. We sell your 
coun. § of these facts as they are of the fact dipping wash. And if it 1s not allowe sheep pelts direct to wool pulleries. 
’ U z . : ave you any? 
that dipping is the only known means to soak to the skin of the animal, how Cc. J. MUSTION WOOL COM. CO. 
ane destroying parasites on sheep. And ‘#” _ the ticks and lice which feed Stock Yards Station Kansas City, Mo. 
: fey | Yet When dipping comes round little there? If the user would only grasp 
: com: 4 of 2° consideration is given to its im- 
Those | Pottance, and it is rushed through. Established 1968 
initeh The inevitable results of this evil prac- J. BATEMAN & CO. 
_. Etice are ticky and lousy sheep, ill-grown Guecssnere 62 ci, Bateman & Os, 
It two Revo: ; WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
— animals carrying inferior wool, mone- 123 Seuth Front Street 
ihn tary loss, and the condemnation of the PHILADELPHIA 
| ship- sheep dipping preparation. Cash Advances on Consignments Market Report Sent on Request 
- Con- Sheep Dips 
d 186, New Zealand is well supplied with 
pe ; the best sheep dips, powder and fluid, ; COATES BROTH ERS 
t iy aa . ” 
ee poisonous and non-poisonous, that the WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Me world can produce. There are the in- Philadelphia, Penn. 
) ferior classes of sheep dips, all of which Solicit consignments and offer best facilities for the handling and sale of wool. 
nts of should be avoided Cash advances made on bills of lading. 
- to be 


The best known brands stand in a 
sphere quite apart from the others. 


n New — These are manufactured under strict 
close. } supervision. The selection of the in- VW- Western Wool Warehouse Co. 
North f gredients is controlled by specialists 


lies in | Possessing the necessary expert and U. S. Licensed Wool Warehouse No. 25 
o such f scientific knowledge. VW 
PORTLAND, OREGON . 


re ex- The manufacturers can do no more, \ co y/ 


of the | the article is as near perfect as it is 
d that | possible to have it, so that the actual 















Cross-bred clips cannot be intelligently or definitely valued in ori- 


export | result rests with the user himself. ginal bags. 
4,250, | After all, a sheep dip is but a tool in 
ay be | the hands of the user. A careless or Growers may have their wool authoritatively and correctly graded 


.s rep- | indifferent user will only make trouble, in this warehouse by U. S. Licensed Graders. 


xport, | and so it is exactly in the case of dip- 


> ; Much wool will not command full value until properly sorted for 
fewer | Ping sheep. 


mill use, and scoured by experienced operators. 


|. The “Dipping” 
from The inc ; The best equipped wool scouring plant west of Chicago is at the 
y € instructions for use of a stand- service of growers or buyers under management with established repu- 
ses OF | ard dip on every packet are definite tation for efficient work. 


quat- } and clear. They are compiled on a 
ent to | basis of many years’ practical experi- 
fay). | ce by the manufacturer, in all sheep 


FRED W. FALCONER, President 























(STANDARDIZED) 


Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Easy to use—economical. 


Drug Trade. 


sheep and all livestock. 


No. 151. Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
No. 160. Care of Hogs. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
No. 351. Blackleg Prevention. 

No. 352. Blackleg Filtrate. 

No. 355. Blackleg Aggressin. 

No.1051. Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 


DETROIT, MICH. 


these simple facts, and conduct his 


. operations accordingly, 90 per cent of 
reso Dip No. l the complaints of unsatisfactory dip- 


ping results would disappear. 


A Dip That Does The Work Without Sheep Parasites and the Dip 


Most farmers know that ticks and 


ie Gheep Ticks, Lice, | isc. dct mck vunnch ee ie 


which they suck through the skin tis- 
sues, and they are very tenacious of 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. life. The outside skin of these para- 


sites, especially of the ticks, is very 


Equally Good For All Livestock tough and almost impervious to moist- 


ure, and to be certain of destroying 
them through their bodies, a dipping 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the mixture would have to be applied so 


strong that the sheep themselves would 
scarcely survive the operation. There- 


Write for free booklet on the care of fore, these parasites are more effective- 


ly destroyed by the poisonous dip taken 
through their food channels, in the 
course of feeding, and to effect this 
the poisonous dose must be where they 
can get it and feed on it, and that is 
on the skin. 

When sheep are rushed through a 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. bath the dip does not reach the skin, 


therefore the parasites may remain 
more or less unaffected. Tick eggs are 





impervious to the effects of the dip 





National 


$1.50 per year 


itself, except, perhaps, those on the 
verge of discharging the pupa. When 
the young tick emerges from its case, 


WOOL GROWER it immediately commences feeding, and 


the poisonous substance on the skin 
of its host should be there waiting to 
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SPECIALTIES 


COLOR PRINTING 
CATALOGUES 
PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKLETS 
HOUSE ORGANS 
PRICE LISTS 
TYPE SETTING 
MAILING 
DESIGNING 

ART WORK 






















Century Printing Company 


231-5 Edison Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 





Catalog and Publication Printers 


Proper Quality 
Because of up-to-date equipment and 
best workmanship. 

Quick Delivery 
Because of automatic machinery and 
day and night service. 

Right Price 
Because of superior facilities and effi- 
cient management. 


Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out 
what we can do for you? 
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do its work. The dip is practically 
useless in the wool only. It must get 
to the skin, not only to destroy th 
existing parasites, but to protect the 
animal against becoming re-infeste) 
If users would realize the foregoing 
facts regarding the action poisonoys 
dips have relative to the destruction of 
the parasites, perhaps this habit oj 
rushing the sheep through the bath 
would be discontinued. 

Even with the so-called non-poison. 
ous dips, which perhaps can be said 
to destroy quickly the parasites } 
means of a suffocating action, a thor. 
ough soaking is imperative if satisfac. 
tory results are to follow. Some of 
these dips are very quick in their act- 
ion, but as is now well known the 
effects disappear, and leave the sheep 
likely subjects for re-infestation. The 
standard poisonous dip is slower but 
surer in its action, and a period up to 
five weeks after dipping has been 
known to elapse before the complete 
eradication of the parasites has taken 
place. Users of standard dip should 
bear this in mind, since it may avoid 
many complaints. 





The Way It’s Done 





A den in the base of the Red Butte, 
A half dozen lively balls of fur. 

A fleeting shadow on the skyline, 

And the bitch returns with hardly a stir. 


A peep out into the sunlight. 

A rush from the darkness within. 
A tearing, and worrying and growling, 
As the hungry pups gulp wool and skin. 


A quiet and restful litter. 

A mother close by on the watch. 

Another day now about ended 

And three more lambs gone from the 
Scotch. 


A trapper, some baits and a station. 
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A pile of old bones out in the rain. 
A slinking, yellow grey colored shadow, 
And one more of them stretched cold of 
the plain. 
ALLYN H. TEDMON. 
Littleton, Colo. 
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JUNE WEATHER ON WESTERN 
RANGES 





By J. Cecil Alter 

The following summary of weather, 
livestock and range conditions has 
been compiled from the various pub- 
fications and; reports of the United 
States Weather Bureau: 

UTAH—Warm weather prevailed, 
forcing alfalfa, the harvest of which 
progressed satisfactorily and was com- 
pleted locally. Beneficial showers oc- 
curred in the northern counties during 
the third week, and the ranges at the 
higher altitudes generally continued in 
good condition. However, droughty 
conditions, especially over the lower 
ranges, in other parts of the state were 
gradually accentuated and rain is bad- 
ly needed in southern and central coun- 
ties. Most stock are doing well, 
though some animals locally are only 
fair. A comparatively heavy shipment 
of cattle was made from the droughty 
southwestern counties to Montana and 
Wyoming. 

NEVADA — Much warm weather 
favored grass and hay growth, and al- 
falfa cutting on a fair to good crop is 


} progressing. Ranges and pastures have 


furnished abundant feed, maintaining 
stock in good condition. However, hot, 
windy weather with deficient rains has 
produced a need for rain in a few lo- 
calities, especially in the southern and 
eastern portions. 


IDAHO—Moderately warm weather 
with occasional showers prevailed, con- 
ditions being favorable for haying, 
which progressed satisfactorily. Con- 
ditions were also favorable for the 
growth of ranges and pastures, which 
have furnished ample feed. Live stock 
generally have done well. 


MONTANA —Generally favorable 


@ Weather prevailed, with light to copi- 


ous showers in most sections. The live- 
stock ranges have continued in good to 
excellent condition, though there is a 
need for rain in scattered localities. 
Live stock are mostly in excellent con- 
dition and sheep shearing is now well 
along. Alfalfa cutting has begun. 
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WYOMING—Generally favorable 
weather prevailed, with ample showers 
in most localities, until the last week 
when dry, hot weather affected the 
ranges unfavorably in places. Sheep 
shearing progressed satisfactorily, and 
cattle and sheep gained gradually in 
flesh. 

COLORADO—Warm weather has 
induced rapid growth where moisture 
was ample, but rain has been insuf- 
ficient and is very much needed, espe- 
cially on the lower ranges. Thus pas- 
tures have become very poor in places, 
though live stock are still generally in 
good condition. 

WESTERN TEXAS — Moderate 
temperatures and fairly good rains well 








Delmue Live Stock Commission 
Company 
SHEEP OUR SPECIALTY 


North Salt Lake, Utah 











OGDEN UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


L. F. Whitlock, Mgr. 


YOUR LIVESTOCK MARKET 
NEARER BY 1,000 MILES 
Under Government Supervision 
The Intermountain Livestock raising, fat- 
tening, marketing and shipping center. 
New Sheep Sheds. 10,000 Capacity 
Enlarged Sheep Pens. 25,000 Capacity 
Unlimited demand for Feeder Lambs 
Over a million sheep handled in these 
Yards during 1920 and 1921 








Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 





The Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market 





Give your Home Market a trial. 


Local, Eastern and Coast buyers operating here have given us a steady outlet for 
all classes of fat sheep at prices in line with River markets. 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0O., LESSEES. 











MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
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FOR SALE: GOOD CATTLE RANCH 


Consists of 5,000 acres of land, good water rights and reserve rights on good 
open range. Cuts 2,000 tons hay—1,200 tons of hay in stack. 800 head of cattle. 
For further particulars, write: 


J. H. CARTER, Lee, Nevada 








WANTED—Feeder Lambs 


We are prepared to accept applications of 
sheep and lamb producers desiring to place 
lambs on feed in the corn belt, on our co-op- 
erative plan. 


We make PACKER LAMBS out of feeders at 
no cost to the producer. 











For full particulars and blanks address— 


Hettinger, North Dakota 


NOTICE TO SHEEPMEN 


Of Eastern Oregon and Western Idaho 








When shipping your lambs or sheep to market be sure and 
stop to feed at our yards as we have the only blue grass pas- 
tures between Portland and Montpelier. Plenty of water and 
good accommodations. 


No shipments too small or too large for us to handle. 
Try us once and you will always stop at Caldwell. 


Union Stock Yards Company 


CALDWELL, IDAHO 








Get Two Good Papers on One Order 


The National Wool Grower 7 
year 
with both for 


The Producer ens 


The Cattle Raisers Official Organ 
National Wool Grower, 303 McCornick Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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distributed have been favorable for the 
ranges, and the range feed and cat, 
are generally in good condition 
doing well. 

NEW MEXICO — Livestock an 
range grass conditions have been goo 
in eastern counties and stock are fp. 
gaining flesh nicely ; but in the centr 
and western portions, especially in th 
southwestern counties, the range j 
very dry and deteriorating, and rain js 
greatly needed. Live stock in these dis. 
tricts are generally poor, and losses ar 
reported to be increasing. 

ARIZONA — Weather condition 
have been unfavorable for live stock 
and the grazing ranges, the feed being 
so short and dry in places as to neces. 
sitate some feeding and transfers oj 
stock. The summer rainy season has 
apparently set in locally, and during 
the last week has greatly improved 
conditions on parts of the range. Live 
stock are failing in some sections. 


CALIFORNIA—There has been 2 
dearth of rain, and pastures have aver- 
aged very dry over the state, except: 
ing only in the upper parts of the 
mountain grazing areas. However, 
feed has been ample and live stock have 
been regularly reported in good or e& 
cellent condition. 

OREGON—Good weather has pre: 
vailed, and pastures and live stock have 
done well, though lately the lower 
ranges have become dry and are il 
need of rain in many places. Goo 
haying weather prevailed and alfalfa 
cutting progressed satisfactorily. 

WASHINGTON—Droughty weather 
has prevailed, and meadows, pastures 
and ranges have suffered deterior 
tion and become short and dry, beitg 
greatly in need of rain at most places 
Haying has progressed satisfactorily 
however, and live stock have done fait- 
ly well. 


and 





Whether or not you are in need 0 


rams, the National Ram Sale, the sev 


enth annual sale to be conducted unde! 
the management of the National Wo 
Growers Association, will afford an & 
cellent educational opportunity © 





you. The best of all the breeds from 
the best flocks of the West, will be# 
Salt Lake, August 28, 29 and 30. 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


On the Summer Range. 
Dear Ern: 

If it don’t make no difference to you 
I want to make some comment on the 
way you aspired to celebrate the 
Fourth. I heard about it—you blowin’ 
in six months’ pay in forty-eight hours. 
What was you celebratin’ anyhow? 
Don’t you know there’s other occa- 
And have you 
plumb forgot our little agreement that 
time we came out of the Musselshell 
with a year’s pay to the good? Re- 
member the Halfway Lodge were we 
started life all over again, financially 
pruned and in such a state of identity 
we had to tell each other who we was? 
Well, that was going to be the last 
time. If you recollect we was going 
to save our money and go into some- 
thing—horses, cattle, or maybe sheep. 
You and me! And now you’ve gone 
and turned me down and filled your- 
self up on this costly amendment stuff. 
Wake up, Ern, Old Pal; if you and me 
is ever going to write our names on 
anything more binding than a sheep- 
herder’s paycheck we’ve got to hit the 


sions on the calendar? 


| ball different from that. 


But I'll overlook it this trip. You 
write and tell me how come. I had a 
miscarriage of plans myself on that 
same fourth which I’ll quote you the 
details of. I got a fellow to herd sheep 
for me a couple or three days figuring 
on taking in the Fourth down at Wick- 
alulu where the Eagle screamed purty 
decently this year. I’d drawed a couple 
of months pay and had gone to town, 
got a haircut and shave and was look- 
ing around for a soda fountain when a 
fellow sneaked up on me with a tele- 
gram. You recall that little girl I 
wrote you about last winter as lived 
inOmaha? I’d joshed her some about 
herding sheep and insinuated mildly 
that this here desert was a real place 
and plenty large enough for two. I’d 
told her about me having three thous- 
and head of biddies and it appears that 
she gets the idea that them said. wool- 
les is my own personal belongings. At 
ten dollars per it don’t require a spec- 
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WANTED—Well trained, working 
sheep dog. 
care National Wool Grower. 


Trial. Apply to “A-B,” 





The Tag for Your Sheep § 


Perfect Ear Tags are so inexpensive that you 
can’t afford to lose valuable sheep by allowing 
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Good Bye! Coyote!! 





Fine Imported High Power 
Telescope Rifle Brand New 


$37.50 










High-grade Gemehrfabrik 8MM. 
Mauser Rifle, with fine Gerard six-power telescope 
sight. A value which could not be offered except for unusual 
exchange conditions and which cannot be offered after new tariff bill passes. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
inch barrel, silver bead front sight, two-leaf 


Fine walnut stock with checkered pistol grip, cheek piece, 23 


hunting rear sight, which can be used 


whether telescope is mounted or dismounted. Double set trigger, flush magazine hold- 
ing 5 cartridges, weight 6% lbs., calibre 8 MM. only, using American or imported 
cartridges. Six power telescope, worth $35.00. We have tested this rifle for accuracy, 
Real value $100.00. 
Soft point imported cartridges, $7.50 per hundred. 
With all 


Send Money Order or Certified 


it is an instrument of precision. You can drive a nail with it. 
Price while this lot lasts, $37.50. 
Sent C.O.D. with examination privilege on receipt of $5.00 Money Order. 
orders with cash in full we will pack 25 cartridges free. 


Check. Order immediately: quantity limited. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 


38 South Street, Boston, Mass. Established in 1913 
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ialist in figures to complete the chain 
of thought that I’m purty well heeled. 
Anyhow, this telegram brings me the 
happy news that she’s on her way, un- 
loaded that day at Junction and will be 
up on the afternoon stage. 


Hones’Injun, Ern, that telegram 
came near engulfing me in a brain- 
storm. I never offered that little lady 
nothing but the courtesies of an un- 
surveyed desert and here she come— 
all the way from Omaha! It was so 
darned impressively immediate. I 
wasn’t in no shape to handle a female. 
I been up against some emotional cala- 
mities a time or two when suddenness 
was the essence of circumstance, as, 
for instance, when I walked smack into 
a grizzly after night. It was over in 
a canyon among the Sawtooth Peaks. 
Me and Old Baldy seemed to be the 
only population in the whole universe 
and I felt uncomfortably prominent 
about my share of it. Another time 
I woke up considerably when a five- 
foot snake ticked my chin with his rat- 
tles 


as he was slidin’ most sociably 













“Little Wonder” 
plete. 


Two Machine Plant 
Magneto Ignition. 
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down in bed with me and I realized 
that I was borned with a certain en- 
dowment of reserve speed; and then 
there was the time I helped throw a 
Irish guy out of a place he’d taken a 
unaccountable fancy to. Them was 
the peak happenings of my sentimental 
career until | got that wire from Sally. 
Her full name indicates a big family 
and reads Melinda Salome Thimble- 
drake, but she let me abbreviate her. 


Well, Ern, I had to work fast. The 
stage was due in two hours so I goes 
over to the soda fountain where a tal- 
cum faced biped pulls the handles and 
plays the saxophone, and interests him 
in my dire need. He was the sort of 
a person girls naturally fall in love 
with, and one more or less wouldn’t 
affect him none nohow. I slipped him 
one hundred bucks with the agree- 
ments that he'd take care of Sally and 
entertain her with the idea that I got 
killed while changing the shoes on the 
rear end of a mule. Then he is to 
show her around some and buy her a 
ticket back home. Then I goes down 
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and watches the proceedings when th 
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stage comes in. She was there allrigh; 
There was a cornfed air about he 
which made her hard to estimate ap 
she had on bobbed hair and open wort. 
ed socks and a skirt that had certgy 


limitations. And my skeem worke 


I heard later that her and the sax). Put 
phone artist went to the Junction a Gra 
got married. In which event I’d ough = — 

to stand a chance to get my hundpe Pub! 
back, don’t you think? Well, I gy = 
to be doing something else. Hope yn 
have as good a prospects with you BD 


own investments of the Fourth ai— = 
will write soon to, 
Your Friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. Af 





Are you coming to the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE? 
Salt Lake City, Te 
August 28-29-30 
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FOR FLOCKS OF EVERY SIZE 








Stapleton Building 


Com- 4 
Billings, Montana 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND BOOKLET ON CONSTRUC- 
TION OF SHEARING SHEDS 
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Western Distributors 
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